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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
————__———_ 

With the ‘“‘Spectator” of Saturday, July 9th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 


the date of publication. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ORD SALISBURY has issued an address or manifesto 
to the electors of the United Kingdom. He declares 
himself deeply sensible of the importance of the new ques- 
tions of internal legislation coming up for decision with regard 
to “the diminution of poverty, the prevention of ruinous dis- 
putes in trade, the amendment of the Poor-Law, and the pro- 
tection of the health and lives of the industrial community.” 
Under the existing Constitution, “no party is likely to pursue 
the policy of refusing to listen to a unanimous wish of the 
working class,” and the present Government “ have practically 
shown that they have no aversion to change,” if it is required 
by the welfare of the people. They will be “ animated by a 
similar spirit in dealing with the large controversies opening 
out before us, the relation of Labour to Capital, the laws for 
the acquisition of land, and the provisions by which poverty 
may be diminished.” The question of Home-rule is, how- 
ever, the vital one of this Election, especially to a large 
portion of the Irish people threatened with separation 
from Great Britain. “A wrong decision means for them the 
certainty of bitter and protracted struggle, culminating pro- 
bably in civil war,” and the ultimate “subjection of their 
prosperity, their industry, their religion, their lives, to the 
absolute mastery of their ancient and unchanging enemies.” 
We do not know, Lord Salisbury says, the details of this 
revolution, which have been carefully concealed, but it must 
“involve the abandonment of the Loyalists of Ireland to the 
unrestrained power of those with whom they have been in 
conflict for centuries.” It is flagrantly unjust to make either 
of these sections the master of the other; and an Irish Parlia- 
ment, governing through Irish Ministers, must give over the 
smaller of them to the “unrestrained despotism ” of the larger. 
The former, whose existence is at stake, unanimously affirm 
this, and it is for the electors to decide whether this dangerous 
novelty shall be tried. “I pray that you may be guided to 
shrink from this great outrage on liberty, on gratitude, and 
on good faith.” Lord Salisbury, it will be seen, does not shrink 
from plain speaking. 








Parliament has been dissolved. The Royal Proclama- 
tion was issued on Tuesday, and the meeting of the next 
Parliament is fixed for August 4th next. One unopposed 
election, that of Lord Randolph Churchill, was taken yester- 
day, and by the date of our next issue, the country ought to 
know how the boroughs have gone. The great doubt, however, 
is about county seats, and it will be a fortnight before the 
composition of the new House of Commons is accurately 





ascertained. The issue remains as uncertain as ever, and 
betting on Change, which has been heavy, is said to be even. 
The Queen’s Speech was read on Tuesday, but excited extraor- 
dinarily little attention. It had, in fact, no interest whatever, 
being a colourless recapitulation of the Acts passed during 
the Session, of which the most important were the Small 
Holdings Act, the Irish Education Act, the Act for enlarging 
Legislative Councils in India, and the Act for strengthening 
discipline in the Church of England. The only sentence in the 
Speech which is in any way novel, is the statement that this 
Parliament, which has lasted six years, has been “ highly fruit- 
ful in beneficent legislation.” That fact, though strictly true, 
will not, we fear, be considered by the people when they elect 
its successor. 


Mr. Gladstone spoke at Chester on Saturday in spite of an 
injury which was inflicted on him by a woman, said to be 
often the worse for drink, who threw,—apparently in a frenzy 
of admiration, for she is said to be an ardent Gladstonian,—a 
very hard piece of gingerbread (probably what the North 
knows as “ parkin”) into his carriage, thereby injuring one 
of the eyes, and causing a good deal of pain. Nothing 
daunted, he went to the Liberal Club in Watergate Street, 
and delivered his speech, in which he indulged in the most 
sanguine expectations as to the result of the elections, charged 
the Unionists with ignoring argument and falling back on 
intimidation (a reference to Lord Salisbury’s prediction of 
Ulster’s resistance to Home-rule), invention, and, worst of all, 
religious bigotry. Mr. Gladstone said that the Prime 
Minister, having been beaten out of every rag and shadow of 
an argument, had told the country that the authority which 
the British Parliament manages so beneficially everywhere 
else, ought not to be exercised in Ulster for putting down 
resistance to the law in case Home-rule became the law. To 
our minds, what Mr. Gladstone calls intimidation was an 
argument, and one of the most powerful of arguments. 
Indeed, it is the total failure of argument on the Gladstonian 
side which impresses us most painfully ; but that, perhaps, is 
the characteristic impression of each side, wherever a very 
great issue is fairly raised. 


Mr. Gladstone further said that if the House of Lords threw 
out a Home-rule Bill carried in the Commons, there would be 
no occasion or justification for a Dissolution, which means, 
we suppose, that in that case Home-rule would be indefinitely 
postponed, and that other reforms would be taken up. How 
would either Parnellites or Anti-Parnellites bear that ? Would 
not such a policy split up further and still more effectually 


the splinters of Mr. Parnell’s party? Since making this 
speech, Mr. Gladstone has, we are happy to say, more or less 
recovered from the injury; has gone to Scotland and com- 
menced his new Midlothian campaign. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Edinburgh on Thursday was very 
important, very animated, very eloquent, and very mischievous. 
He laid it down that the supremacy of the Central Parliament 
at Westminster is to be supremacy of just the same type as 
that which it now exercises over the self-governing Colonies,— 
a sort of supremacy which it is to be hoped, as he says, that 
there will never be any occasion to use. He assumed that 
Mr. Parnell’s absolute acceptance of the chief limitations in the 
Bill of 1886 is still in force; and he completely ignored the 
repudiations of these limitations which have since been made 
on all sides, from Mr. Parnell to the least of his followers. 
He admitted that Ireland would have a perfect right to de- 
mand control of her own Customs duties, and gave her great 
credit for renouncing that right in 1886. And he made a 
most eloquent and mischievous appeal to the jealousy of 
wealth and education and leisure felt by the great masses 
of the people, which stirred his audience to an enthusiasm of 
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which we must say that we think they should be ashamed :— 
“ You are told that education, that enlightenment, that leisure, 
that high station, that political experience, are arrayed in the 
opposing camp, and I am sorry to say that to a large extent 
I cannot deny it. But though I cannot deny it, I painfully 
reflect that in almost every one, if not in every one, of the 
great political controversies of the last fifty years, whether 
they affected the franchise, whether they affected commerce, 
whether they affected religion, whether they affected the bad 
and abominable institution of slavery, or whatever subject 
they touched, these leisured classes, these educated classes, 
these wealthy classes, these titled classes, have been in the 
wrong. (Loud and prolonged cheers, many persons rising and 
waving hats and handkerchiefs.)” That is the sentence of an 
eloquent demagogue, not of a great statesman. Its tendency 
is to disintegrate socially, as much as the tendency of Mr. 
Gladstone’s political proposal is to disintegrate politically. 
The same appeal failed notably in 1886. We trust that it may 
fail again now even more disastrously. But it is very painful 
to have to speak in this way of anything said by Mr. Gladstone. 


Mr. Balfour has made a series of speeches this week which, 
if delivered at any less busy political epoch, would one and 
all of them have deserved separate notice. Mr. Gladstone 
says that the Unionists have abandoned argument, and 
taken to intimidation, invention, and appeal to religious 
bigotry instead. If a series of speeches could be pro- 
duced more closely crammed than Mr. Balfour’s with 
terse and illustrative argument from unquestionable and, 
in the main, unquestioned facts, we should be greatly 
surprised. Take his speech delivered in the Colisseum at 
Leeds yesterday week, and its argument against the form 
of Home-rule which Mr. Gladstone proposes, founded on the 
mode in which Grattan’s Parliament “ managed Ireland by 
intimidation,” and wasitself managed by England only by the 
free use of corruption ; or its final and convincing confutation 
of Mr. Gladstone’s contention that the “ Plan of Campaign ” 
was forced upon the Irish people by the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to accept Mr. Parnell’s Bill in the autumn of 1886; or 
take his speech at Manchester on Monday, with its conclusive 
refutation of Professor Munro’s economical statistics pro- 
fessing to prove that Ireland has been falling off in prosperity 
during these last six years; or take his terse and masterly 
discussion of the proposed Hight-Hours Bill at Manchester on 
Tuesday; or his extremely temperate and lucid discussion 
of the religious bigotry charged against the Government at 
Manchester on Wednesday,—and we undertake to say that 
speeches fuller of solid fact and irrefragable argument have 
not been delivered by any speaker during the last Parliament. 


The only assumption of Mr. Balfour’s which we regret, and 
know to be mistaken, is that of Monday’s speech to the 
effect that “if Mr. Gladstone had not been put in a 
minority in 1885, we should never have heard of Home- 
rule.” That is not the case. There are many who know that 
Mr. Gladstone desired to have a majority independent of the 
Irish Members, expressly that he might bring forward Home- 
rule without being liable to the imputation of angling for 
Trish votes. And his offer to support Lord Salisbury, if 
Lord Salisbury would propose Home-rule, is sufficient con- 
firmation of this matter of fact. Still, a series of more 
statesmanlike speeches, almost wholly free of false assump- 
tion, and quite free of ad captandwm rhetoric, has not been 
delivered by any man in our time. 


Mr. Goschen, in his admirable speech at North Shields on 
Wednesday, exposed many of the “inventions” of the Glad- 
stonian orators. First they said that he in his finance had 
uniformly preferred the interests of Capital to the interests of 
Labour. Now, he had reduced the Income-tax from 8d. in the 
pound to 6d. in the pound, which was talked of as a reduction 
made in the interests of capital. Yet in 1874 Mr. Gladstone 
had proposed to abolish the Income-tax altogether. Mr. 
Goschen had imposed an increased death-duty on estates 
above £1,000. Was that a change made in the interests of 
capital? He had increased the succession-duties on real pro- 
perty. Was that a reform made in the interests of capital? 
He had xeduced the house-duty, especially on the lowest class 
of houses. Was that a change in the interests of capital? He 
had lowered the duty on currants, and lowered that on tea by 
one-third. Were these changes in the interests of capital ? 
Again, what invention was ever more extravagant and mon. 








strous than Sir William Harcourt’s charge that the Ulster 
Convention had been hatched in the Carlton Club? or the 
charge that Ireland is now suffering under Coercion ? 


Germany is all in commotion as to an impending struggle 
between the Emperor and Prince Bismarck. The ex-Chan.. 
cellor has been excited by his reception in Dresden, Vienna 
and Munich, and has been talking too freely to interviewers, 
the gist of his remarks being that “that young man” is 
making mistakes in his foreign policy, that Count Caprivi is 
a failure, and that, with the loss of his own influence over 
the Czar and his Ambassador, the tie which connected Russia 
and Germany has been needlessly cut. The Emperor is 
greatly irritated by these attacks, and on June 28th a grave 
article appeared in the North German Gazette warning the 
Prince that the Government would be compelled to take up 
the gauntlet against him, and as he was trying to upset 
the train, “to clear away the obstacles together with the 
wrecker.” This menace is understood to imply that if the 
Prince does not desist, he will be prosecuted under the Code 
for treason, or, as Count Arnim was, for revealing State 
secrets. The German people appear almost unanimously dis- 
posed to approve this course, even the Radical journals 
strongly censuring the Prince; but it is to be hoped that the 
warning will be sufficient. “Rome may well bear the pride 
of him of whom herself is proud,” and the Emperor will do 
well to be tranquil under a criticism only to be disproved by 
events. The Prince is no traitor, and his trial for verbal 
indiscretions would call up feelings about the short gratitude 
of dynasties not favourable to the Monarchy. If he reveals 
dangerous State secrets, it will be a different matter; and even 
then it is not good to forget that he made the State supposed 
to be endangered. A thick skin is good armour fox a King. 








Russia is threatened with another terrible calamity,—an 
outbreak of cholera, which is officially admitted to be spreading 
itself from Meshed, through the Khanates, southward into 
the Caucasian provinces. Great efforts are made to keep it 
out of Southern Russia; but quarantine and preventive cor- 
dons are always ineffectual, as they only stop the sick too late, 
and never stop infected water ; and if the pestilence reaches the 
Volga, the consequences among the famine-stricken peasantry 
may be frightful. Itis not probable that the disease will reach 
Western Europe this year, and, as we have argued elsewhere, 
there is no occasion for panic, especially as the sanitary con- 
ditions here have been indefinitely improved. Travellers in 
Eastern Europe will, however, do well not to drink unboiled 
water, and to avoid places known to be unhealthy. We must 
all die, and we hardly know why a rapid disorder like cholera 
is so dreaded; but even in India, where it is endemic, an 
“outburst” appals the Huropeans—though there is, we believe, 
no recorded panic—perhaps through a latent sense that the 
disease, if it strikes the house, may leave some one inmate 
alone, suddenly isolated among mankind. We doubt if cholera 
picks its victims, or if any precaution, except a total avoidance 
of infected water and food which may be rotten, is of any 
avail whatever. Pluck is the grand prophylactic, and healthy 
diet the next best. 





We find with regret that old Madras officers are deeply 
hurt by our recent reference to the White Mutiny of 1859. 
They say that our description of that singular episode in 
Indian history was too broad, that the regiments differed 
greatly in their mode of manifesting discontent, and that, 
whatever occurred in Bengal, the “ Europeans” in Madras, 
though they were aggrieved, and though they accepted the 
discharge ultimately offered to the entire force, never lost their 
subordination. We derived our information entirely from 
official sources, but it is impossible to doubt the evidence 
offered, at all events as to Madras, and especially as to the 
Madras Artillery, and we can only suppose that the Govern- 
ment saw no way of making any distinctions. We need not 
say that we had no intention of depreciating the Company’s 
European soldiers, whose devotion and courage, displayed 
through a hundred years, did so much to build up the British 
Empire in India. No history of the unhappy movement 
which ended their career exists, and the truth about it will 
probably now never be known, unless some letters which Lord 
Canning must have written to Lord Palmerston should see the 
light. He considered the affair one of the most menacing 
that the Empire had ever survived. 
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The French have been a little shocked by the result of a 
duel. The Marquis de Morés, a fanatical anti-Semite, having 
in a recent article libelled the French Jews, accepted a chal- 
lenge from one of their number, Captain Mayer. The two 
men fought with swords, and the Marquis ran his opponent 
through the body, wounding him so that he died in a 
few hours. As duels in France are not intended to kill 
people, but only to gratify their vanity, public opinion is 
disturbed, and M. Cluseret has introduced a Bill punish- 
ing all who take part in duels with short sentences of 
imprisonment. The Bill, of course, will not pass, and though 
the Marquis de Morés will be tried for manslaughter, his 
sentence will be nominal. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the opinion against duelling gains ground, and that 
heavy fines inflicted on the seconds would put a stop to it 
altogether. Already, it is stated, the readiness of French 
tribunals to compel the victor in a mortal duel to support the 
family of his victim operates to inspire combatants with a 
dread of inflicting dangerous wounds, and it would not be 
difficult to go some steps further in that direction. Homicide, 
you see, is a trifle; but when it seriously diminishes the hero’s 
spending-money, he becomes aware of its immorality. 








From July Ist any letter under half-an-ounce in weight can 
be sent anywhere out of England for 23d. The rate is 
uniform, whether the destination of the letter be Paris or 
Pekin. The Post Office has been gradually advancing 
towards this uniformity for some time past, and at last 
it has been fully attained, with this great advantage, that 
there is only one rate to remember, and only one stamp to 
keep for foreign correspondence. We wish Sir James Fer- 
gusson could have seen his way to abolish the halfpenny; but 
foreign Post Offices are tenacious of their receipts, and only 
half-believe that low rates multiply letters almost in geo- 
metrical ratio. We shall get down to the penny rate by- 
and-by, nevertheless, the grand obstacle being the urgent 
selfishness of newspaper proprietors, who want their heavy 
parcels carried at rates which involve loss. There is no 
shadow of justification for their claim; but in every country 
they can influence votes and make things unpleasant for 
Postmasters-General. 





Perhaps the most effective of the election addresses,— 
certainly the most effective written by any man who has held 
the position of a statesman, though Mr. H. M. Stanley’s is 
quite as effective from its special point of view,—is Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s. This we acknowledge all the more 
emphatically because we consider Lord Randolph Churchill 
much more dangerous as a friend and ally than he is dan- 
gerous as a foe. In his address to the electors of South 
Paddington, his terse summary of the impossibilities of 
finding any solution to the Home-rule problem, is as _ re- 
markable a piece of English as any we have read in a pretty 
long political life :—* The insanity of a scheme to create an 
independent Parliament in an island inhabited by two races 
controlled by two religions separated from each other by an 

' impassable abyss; the insoluble problem raised by such a 
scheme as to the representation or non-representation of 
Treland in the British Parliament; the impossibility of 
guaranteeing effectually under any such scheme justice to the 
Protestant minority mainly residing in Ulster; the endless 
and bitter conflicts which must arise again, as they arose 
before, between the Irish and British Parliaments, in addition 
to those which must surely arise between Irish and British 
Administrations; the constitutional impossibility of estab- 
lishing any tribunal to pronounce authoritatively on the 
validity of laws passed by either Parliament; the certain 
divergence of commercial and financial policy to be followed 
py Ireland and Great Britain respectively,—all this Himalayan 
range of obstacles appears more utterly insuperable the 
closer it is looked at, the more attentively it is studied.” Pity 
that the man who can sometimes write so well should play the 
will-o’-the-wisp in practical life. 


One of the funniest replies to the difficulty that if Irish 
representatives were to be retained in the Imperial Parliament, 
the British Ministry might be dismissed in consequence of an 
Trish vote determined solely by Irish interests, is the Pall 
Mall’s,—that that would be no new grievance, since it is just 
what takes place now. Of course it does, but then we have 
a quid pro quo. We suffer greatly by the irresponsible Irish 





vote; but that is the price we pay for securing the rights of 
the minority in Ireland, and protecting our loyal fellow- 
citizens there. On the proposed plan, we are to endure the 
evil in all its enormity, and to get no equivalent for it. 
Our contemporary appears to think that it is just the same 
to suffer willingly in order that we may discharge a plain 
duty, and to suffer willingly only for the sake of suffering it. 
The British people, we venture to say with some confidence, 
will not take that view. 


Mr. Gladstone and the Nonconformist Council are both 
making political capital out of the statement that Mr. Balfour 
at one time “held out hopes of the endowment of a Roman 
Catholic University,” which is not true; while it is certainly 
true that Mr. Gladstone, in his great and impressive speech 
in 1873, alleged that the Irish people have a great grievance 
in regard to the inequality between their position in relation 
to University education, and the position of the Protestants, 
who have free access to Trinity College, Dublin, with the full 
approval of their religious advisers. For our own parts, we think 
strongly, and have always thought, that the Catholic University 
College which alone suits strict Catholics, ought to have a 
library and laboratories of a kind which would put it on a fair 
equality with Trinity College, Dublin; but that would not mean 
the endowment of any religious teaching or religious opinion. 
It seems to us a very quaint political situation when the party 
which advocates a Legislature that would be largely under the 
control of Archbishop Walsh, girds at its opponents because 
they have thought the very straitened means of the Catholic 
University College for procuring an apparatus for secular 
instruction, an evil which ought to be removed. It is the 
grievance of the wolf against the lamb for disturbing the 
stream out of which they were both drinking, over again. 


Sir William Harcourt has shown that since Mr. Plimsoll 
gave up his seat at Derby to Sir William, he has exerted him- 
self with some strenuousness to secure the progress of the 
beneficent measures on behalf of the seamen of our mercantile 
navy to which Mr. Plimsoll has devoted all his energies. And 
Mr. Plimsoll recognises this, but says that Sir William Har- 
court has virtually been paid for those exertions by Mr. 
Plimsoll’s resignation of his seat in his favour; and that Mr. 
Chamberlain is the only Liberal statesman who has exerted 
himself, “ without fee or reward,” on behalf of those shipping 
reforms to which Mr. Plimsoll devotes himself. On the other 
hand, the Unionist Government, assisted by Mr. Chamberlain, 
and Sir William Harcourt, who thereby honourably fulfilled the 
pledges which induced Mr. Plimsoll to retire in his favour, 
have done all in their power, and have done much, in 
furthering these reforms. Sir William Harcourt does not 
seem quite to relish this description of his services as having 
been duly paid for, and paid for in advance. But he is not 
able to deny it. Se 

Mr. Balmer, writing to Thursday’s Times, points out the 
inconsistency of the Gladstonians in crying out for “One man, 
one vote,” at the very time at which they are demanding that 
Irish voters shall vote both for representatives in the Parlia- 
ment in Dublin, and for representatives in the Parliament at 
Westminster, while English voters are to vote only for the 
latter. It is really equivalent, he says, to laying down the 
formula: “One Englishman, one vote; one Irishman, two 
votes.” No doubt that is true enough. Indeed, the whole 
Gladstonian theory is to pet political Ireland and to savb 
political England. Fully expressed, their contention is: “One 
Englishman, one vote of less value; one Irishman, two votes 
each of greater value than the Englishman’s vote.” 





The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers maintains in the Times of 
Thursday, that an Irish Nonconformist cannot exist, since 
there isno Established Church in Ireland to which he could 
have been asked to conform. We should not at all care to 
traverse this rather neat verbal expedient for escaping the 
charge that English Nonconformists are deserting their Irish 
brethren. Let it be granted. Still, it must be admitted that 
Mr. Guinness Rogers and his colleagues are deserting those 
religious bodies in Ireland which are closest to themselves 
in faith, and deserting them at a time when they stand 
in dire need of help. They are deserting those who, if 
they lived in England, would necessarily be Nonconformists, 
and deserting them in a kind of peril to which tho English 
Nonconformists are most sensitive. It is the th¢zg, not the 
name for the thing, which counts. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 96%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee es 
MR. GLADSTONE’S EXPLANATIONS. 


R. GLADSTONE’S first Midlothian speech is the 

most important that he has uttered for many 
years. It does, at any rate, clear up what he means by the 
supremacy of the Parliament of Westminster. It is to be 
the same kind of nominal supremacy which we retain over 
the Colonial Legislatures in Canada and Australia and 
New Zealand,—a kind of supremacy so very hesitating 
and reluctant, that we do not dare to exert it even in cases 
where everybody knows that the advisers of the Queen 
profoundly regret and disapprove the action which the 
self-governing Colony has taken. In the case of the 
Victorian Divorce Bill, Lord Knutsford did not see his way 
to veto it, though it set up habitual drunkenness or 
absence for three years as a legal ground for divorce. 
Nor was it deemed possible to veto the Australian Bill 
forbidding Chinese immigration, though that was sanc- 
tioning a principle quite new to British traditions. It 
has been thought necessary in the case of our Colonies to 
render the knot between them and the Mother-country 
extremely elastic, for the excellent reason that if it were 
not extremely elastic, it would be cut through without any 
hesitation, and that we prefer to preserve even the loosest 
of ties, to breaking the connection altogether. Now, Mr. 
Gladstone has given out authoritatively, and in the most 
explicit form, that this is to be the kind of tie for the future 
between the two islands of the United Kingdom. Lord 
Salisbury said that the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would be in the case of Irelandasham. And Mr. Glad- 
stone, in professing to contradict him, strongly confirms 
Lord Salisbury’s assertion. This is what he says :—‘ Have 
we not scattered over the world a number of States colonial 
in their origin, which have in more than one case swollen to 
national dimensions ? Is it not true that every one of these 
is subject to the supremacy of Parliament? And I want to 
know whether you consider that that supremacy is or is not 
a shadow or a fiction?’ Well, in our deliberate opinion, 
it is a shadow and a fiction, and it is because it is a 
shadow and a fiction that the Irish Party demand that the 
union with Ireland shall be fashioned on the type of the 
union with the self-governing Colonies. ‘“ In my opinion,” 
says Mr. Gladstone, “it is a real, overshadowing, con- 
trolling power, a power which is meant to be called into 
action, should occasion arise, but with respect to which 
the prayer of every man is that such an occasion may not 
come, and the belief of every rational man, founded on 
experience, is that such an occasion need not come and will 
not come.” We have never read a sentence from the lips 
of a great statesman which has filled us with more pro- 
found astonishment and dismay. It amounts, in our 
opinion, to laying down as a canon of rational belief what 
is one of the wildest and most extravagant dreams of a 
sanguine and desperate politician. Here in Ireland we 
have a State which it is absolutely essential to the safety 
of the United Kingdom to keep in the closest union 
with us, which we do not dare to treat as we treat the 
self-governing Colonies, as at perfect liberty to take their 
departure whenever they please, and which is divided by 
internecine feuds between a majority numbering about 
two-thirds of the people, and a very compact minority 
numbering at least one-third. These feuds, instead of 
being extinguished by Home-rule, will be vastly intensi- 
fied by it; and yet Mr. Gladstone denies rationality to any 
man who entertains a strong belief that occasion will and 
must habitually arise for the interference of the Supreme 
Parliament between these fiercely opposing sections of the 
Irish nation, and regards it is as certain that the Colonial 
precedent will apply to the case of Ireland. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that it would be about as rational to anticipate 
that if an umpire were appointed to settle the quarrels of 
the Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites, the umpire would 
never be called upon to exercise his authority. 

That is the first great upshot of Mr. Gladstone’s speech. 
Ireland is to have the same freedom as a self-governing 
Colony from any interference of the Supreme Legislature, 
and the expectation as well as the prayer of every English- 
man should be that that power of intervening might never 
practically be called into use. It would seem, too, from 
other passages of his speech, that Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
ception of the relation between the British and the 





Irish Parliaments and Administrations has undergone 
change, and change in the direction of a much looser 
connection. In enumerating the conditions on which 
those relations are to be modelled, Mr. Gladstone insists 
rather emphatically that Ireland, in giving up control 
over her Customs duties, gave up what it was quite in 
her right, on the Colonial principle, to demand, and does 
not say that he would insist on the same concession again, 
though, for anything we know, he may mean to do so. And 
it is remarkable also that he now says nothing as to retaining 
the control of the armed police in Imperial hands, and makes 
no sort of allusion to the question whether the Irish Legis- 
lature and Administration should or should not have the 
power of raising a military body to assist in enforcing the 
laws of the new Legislature. Every suggestion that he drops 
is in the direction of widening out the power of the local 
Legislature and Administration, while there is an ominous 
silence as to all the provisions for enforcing in Ireland the 
will of the nominally “supreme ” authority. Most ominous 
of all, he elicited great cheers by pronouncing with much 
emphasis that what he would give to Ireland, he would 
extend to Scotland, if Scotland chose to claim it; so that, so 
far as we can judge, it is really in the Federal direction that 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme is opening itself out to him. Again, 
he assumes, what we regard as a monstrous assump- 
tion, that the assent of the Irish Party to the limitations 
embodied in the Bill of 1886 was a real assent which has 
never been retracted, and which still holds good, although 
that great benefactor of Ireland, as he chooses still to 
regard him, Mr. Parnell, openly declared that what he 
accepted in 1886 was not in the least regarded by him or 
his colleagues as a final settlement, but only as the thin 
end of the wedge by which he hoped greatly to enlarge 
the area of the Irish claims, a declaration which has since 
been echoed by every section of the exploded party. It does 
seem to us that Mr. Gladstone is guilty of a very great 
want of ingenuousness when he takes credit to the Irish 
Party for their moderation, and even for their religious 
humility, in conceding so much to England, without giving 
the least hint that they have all joined in declaring that that 
was only conceded as a strategic measure, and intended to 
be made the basis for larger and larger demands. We have 
read with the utmost amazement and pain, Mr. Gladstone’s 
panegyric on the spirit shown by Ireland in this long con- 
test :—‘ And, gentlemen, I believe it is that poor Irish 
nation with which the wisdom lies, the truest wisdom. It 
is one of those cases which occur in the mysterious counsels 
of Providence, ‘Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
praise is ordained.’” Is Mr. Parnell, or Mr. Healy, or 
Mr. Dillon, or Dr. Tanner, the representative babe 
and suckling? And what is the praise which has 
been ordained,—the praise of Committee-room No. 15, 
or the praise of the “Plan of Campaign” and the 
whole boycotting policy, which made an imputation of 
moral leprosy the chief working instrument of those in- 
nocents of politics? We do not accuse the Irish nation 
of complicity in these wicked ways. Far from it. We 
believe that these methods of intimidation were forced 
upon the thousands of the timid by a few scores of 
bullying agitators. But when Mr. Gladstone speaks of 
the Irish nation as having shown its heart of love and 
humility by its public proceedings, we want to know what 
the public proceedings were. It has been the very curse 
of Ireland that the threats of the Healys and Dillons 
and O’Briens have been heard in such strident tones above 
the voice of those who really were faithful and true of 
heart, and who unfortunately permitted themselves to be 
silenced by the threats and vituperations of an evil and 
blatant crew. Still, Mr. Gladstone can hardly take credit 
to Ireland for a humility and a modesty which have been all 
latent,—which have been unfortunately drowned in the 
roar of vindictive and malignant voices. 

Lastly, we must observe with regret that Mr. Gladstone 
makes a new and most emphatic appeal to his old war-cry 
of the masses against the classes. He elicited the most 
enthusiastic cheering by declaring again that the educated 
classes, the leisured classes, the wealthy classes, the titled 
classes, have been all in the wrong, whether about religion, 
or slavery, or whatever other subject they have had to deal 
with. All we can say is, that it was the ten-pound house- 
holders who abolished slavery, and then abolished Pro- 
tection, and that the ten-pound householders were not “ the 
masses,” but the middle classes, and that the ten-pound 
householders were led on by the professional classes in every 
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one of those great reforms which the Parliaments between 


1932 and 1867 carried into law. We hold it to be a very 
deplorable trait in the great democratic leader, that more 
“ more, towards the close of his life, he has aimed at 

using the jealousy of the less educated of our citizens 
- ‘nst the more educated, though the safety of the State 
tirely depends on the willingness of the great mass of 
the enfranchised to seek the advice and guidance of the 
better instructed amongst them, and to avail themselves 
of that guidance in all cases in which there is not plain 
evidence of their unjust bias. We cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Gladstone will one day have occasion to reproach 
himself with these flatteries of the masses,—these scorn- 
ful invectives against some of the best and purest patriots 
in the British Empire. 





THE PREMIER’S MANIFESTO. 


V YE cannot profess to be quite content with the form 

of the Premier’s manifesto, published on Tuesday. 
With his pen in his hand, Lord Salisbury abstains from the 
“flouts and jeers” of which Lord Beaconsfield once de- 
scribed him as a master; but he is apt to hit out like a 
leader-writer rather than a statesman, and to display a lack 
of the tolerance born of a wide experience which should 
belong to rulers of men. The substance of his address to 
the people is, however, admirable, and we are not quite 
sure that its comparative fierceness of tone, though it 
annoys us, who think serenity part of the dignity of Kings, 
will not meet with a response from the electors, who are a 
little weary of the vague words in which large propositions 
are nowadays often wrapped. Nobody knows precisely 
what Mr. Gladstone intends when he writes or talks about 
Home-rule, but there is no mistaking what Lord 
Salisbury means upon the great subject of the day. 
He will have none of Home-rule, and he brings for- 
ward, with a force and vividness of expression which 
betoken genuine earnestness, that grave consequence of 
the concession which hitherto has least attracted Eng- 
lish attention, but which, as a man accustomed by his 
foreign duties to contemplate States from an outside 
standpoint, has most deeply impressed himself. Lord 
Salisbury passes over the hundred difficulties of Home- 
rule, the confusion it will introduce into all constitu- 
tional relations, the burden it will throw upon British 
finance, the degree to which it will embitter and enlarge 
the Irish debates at Westminster, to concentrate all 
attention upon the radical injustice it will inflict within 
“enfranchised ” Ireland itself. He sees first of all that 
Home-rule means the rule of the majority in Ireland 
over the minority, and that as the majority have there 
been historically ‘ancient and unchanging enemies” to 
the minority, the rule of the former may mean for the 
latter ‘a sentence of servitude and ruin.” That is his 
first dread, and he tries to make British electors feel it 
also with an energy and a directness which induce Glad- 
stonians to denounce his manifesto as “wicked,” but 
which, if that is his view—and the fault of his utterance 
this time is sincerity—it was his positive duty to 
display. No fate could be worse than that of the 
Protestants of Ireland if the Catholics of Ireland use the 
absolute powers to be entrusted to their hands, powers 
which include the enactment of a separate Criminal Code, 
in a spirit of hostility to them; and the Premier, who 
expects that hostility, not only from history, but from 
“differences of race acutely aggravated by differences of 
religion,” is, on his hypothesis, within his right when he 
declares to the people: ‘‘ A wrong decision now means for 
the minority the certainty of bitter and protracted struggle, 
culminating probably in civil war, and, it may be, ultimate 
condemnation to the doom which they dread beyond any 
other fate,—the subjection of their prosperity, their 
industry, their religion, their lives, to the absolute 
mastery of their ancient and unchanging enemies.” 
We could wish that the last words had been different, 
for though they are true of the leaders, they require, as 
regards the people, many qualifications ; but they express, 
though with too complete a nakedness, the grand danger 
which Home-rule involves ; and the remedy invoked is the 
only one in which statesmen can confide. This, says Lord 
Salisbury, is the continuance of the present system, under 
Which the “antagonism” of majority and minority in 
Ireland is “controlled by more impartial associates,” and 
“Treland can be maintained in peace and order;” while 





“under a steady government the interests of all classes 
have been protected, and confidence and prosperity and 
progress have returned.” All Ulster, which must under- 
stand its own affairs best, has recently declared that it 
agrees with these words, so heartily agrees with them that 
it will obey no Dublin Parliament ; and it is well that the 
Premier should bring this, the cardinal fact of the situation, 
vividly before the people who have now to pronounce their 
verdict, and suffer, if they decide wrongly, from the con- 
sequences of their decision. We dislike the want of reserve 
in the form of his appeal; but in substance it is no more 
than every Unionist admits, and the form has at least the 
merit of precluding the possibility of mistake. There is no 
glozing tongue in Lord Salisbury. He gives us the facts 
in all their hardness, and accentuates that hardness by 
excluding all the conditions which, like an atmosphere, 
soften somewhat the chances of the destructive collision 
he predicts. No elector who reads the manifesto can doubt 
that Lord Salisbury sincerely believes Home-rule to be a 
dangerous menace to the minority in Ireland, who are in 
history, in race, and in religion the kinsfolk of the British 
people. There is the issue, flung as it were in the 
faces of electors, and whatever their judgment or its con- 
sequences, they can never plead that it was pronounced in 
ignorance ; for the Head of her Majesty’s Government has 
warned them that if they grant Home-rule, they will be guilty 
of treachery, that they are abandoning their own friends, 
and that the result must be either ruin and servitude for 
those friends, or a civil war. Words could not be plainer, and 
if they are indiscreet words, Lord Salisbury may well plead 
that in a supreme crisis of a nation’s history, with such 
consequences in full view, and such a mass of men to warn 
of them, discretion ceases to be the highest of a statesman’s 
virtues. “Safe” men are not the men most wanted in 
battle, or when national danger is at hand. 

For the rest of the manifesto we have almost unmixed 
praise. Lord Salisbury recognises, and recognises without 
disgust, that social questions are coming to the front, 
rejoices that if Home-rule is removed out of the way, his 
Government will be compelled to deal with them, and 
promises that the spirit they will display shall be the 
spirit by which they have solved the “ difficult problem ” 
of Irish education. They have practically shown that 
they have no aversion to change, if it is “ required 
by the welfare of the people,” though “they have never 
forgotten that stability and confidence are essential to the 
life of industry,” and they will be “animated by a similar 
spirit in dealing with the large controversies that are 
opening out before us, the relations of Labour to Capital, 
the laws which control the acquisition of land, provisions 
by which poverty may be diminished and its sufferings 
rendered less acute.” In other words, though Lord Salis- 
bury makes no promises in detail, or about proposals not 
yet thoroughly discussed, he is ready to consider new 
questions and decide them without allowing antipathy to 
change, that essential quality of old Toryism, to influence his 
decision. He accepts, in fact, and acknowledges the great 
alteration which the march of the times, the alteration in 
the suffrage, and the influence of a struggle in which 
their best allies have been Liberal Unionists, have pro- 
duced in the temper of his party, and which promises not 
only to reinvigorate its energy, but to bring it once more 
into touch with the masses of the people. This alteration 
has been already perceived by all unprejudiced observers, 
and has been repeatedly pressed by ourselves as the most 
novel and most important feature in party politics; but it 
is well that it should be openly proclaimed by the Premier, 
who of all men must most clearly perceive both its necessity 
and its occurrence. Lord Salisbury, be it remembered, is 
no Liberal Unionist. He is by birth, by position, by 
training, and by ideas, a landed Conservative ; he quitted 
Cabinet office rather than consent to household suffrage ; he 
is the accepted and trusted Leader of the House of Lords ; 
and if he welcomes the new departure with cordiality, we 
may be sure that the pressure of the new spirit appears to 
him irresistible. He has resolved, with his party, to join 
in the march towards social improvement, and he, be it 
remembered, has the means to make that march com- 
mence at once. There is no Himalaya of obstacles, 
as Lord Randolph Churchill calls the ascending series of 
difficulties which impede Home-rule, lying across his path. 
He can begin, if need be, on August 12th; while his rival, 
even if triumphant at the polls, can only look forward to 
months or years of a struggle which, even in his 
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own judgment, has been commenced, not for the benefit 
of the Kingdom, but of Ireland alone; though of 
course, from his point of view, benefit to Great Britain 
will speedily follow. This declaration is not the 
least important part of the manifesto, and though 
it will not stir the enthusiasm which might have been 
aroused by a few rash promises, it will, we believe, have 
weight with the leaders of the working electors, and re- 
move their dread that in supporting the Union they may 
be supporting also a party of privilege governed by an 
unalterable reluctance to introduce voluntarily any change. 
That impression has been the greatest obstacle during all 
the past generation to equality between the parties, and its 
removal will be felt, we believe, in every one of the forth- 
coming elections. The Unionist, says Lord Salisbury, even 
when Conservative or Tory, has no longer any antipathy 
to change. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
ASCENDANCY. 

W E agree with Mr. Gladstone that the revival of 

‘¥ direct religious persecution in Ireland is, on the 
whole, improbable. Nay, we will go even further, and 
maintain that, if under any circumstances the Protestant 
minority again became absolute rulers in Ireland, we 
should have more reason to fear the revival of something 
like it, the revival of exclusive religious dealings, than 
we should in the case of the similar rule of the majority 
over the minority. Indeed, minorities, when they do get 
the upper hand, are usually more exclusive, because more 
afraid of their antagonists, than the majority, where there 
is any tendency to bigotry. In Ireland we have had 
considerable experience of both evils, the evils of Roman 
Catholic persecution and the evils of Protestant perse- 
cution. But the latter have certainly been the worse of 
the two, and not unnaturally, considering that the cruel 
panic of a minority is almost always keener than the cruel 
panic of a majority. And no doubt,as Mr. Gladstone says, 
Belfast has really shown less tolerance of Roman Catholic 
office-holders, than Dublin has shown of Protestant office- 
holders. So far we agree with Mr. Gladstone ; but then, that 
is a very small part indeed of the question, while Mr. Glad- 
stone makes it the whole question. The real issue is not the 
issue between the religious results of leaving the Irish 
minority to govern the majority, and leaving the Ivish 
majority to govern the minority ; but between the religious 
results of leaving the Irish majority to govern the minority, 
aad continuing to govern both majority and minority, 
through the Parliament at Westminster, which has 
long ago, and most decisively, repudiated all religious 
bigotry, and, under Mr. Gladstone’s own influence, has 
put the last key-stone to that policy in the Dis- 
establishment of the Protestant Church in Ireland. 
It is therefore quite irrelevant to argue the relative 
claims of the Irish majority and the Irish minority to 
religious impartiality. For our own part, were either of 
them to be again invested with full political power to per- 
secute the other, we should expect mischief, though not 
mischief so serious as in former generations; but no 
Unionist wishes, as Mr. Gladstone very well knows, to 
invest either majority or minority with the power to govern 
the other, while every Unionist believes that the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster can be implicitly trusted to govern 
for the future as it has governed for the last sixty years, 
with a steady bias to religious equality, which for the last 
twenty-three years has become a deep-seated and positive 
principle of religious impartiality. The real question is: 
Why put it into the power of one of the two faiths in Ireland 
to mortify and injure the other, when we have already an 
authority which we can trust, and which has shown its trust- 
worthiness by voluntarily abolishing religious privileges be- 
longing to its own frieads which it had the power to retain ? 

Mr. Gladstone, in his speech at Chester, enlarged much 
on the willingness of Catholic constituencies to return 
Protestant representatives, which no one denies, but 
which is by no means conclusive evidence of the religious 
impartiality of the Roman Catholic constituencies. Indeed, 
it has often been asserted, and we believe truly asserted, 
that a Protestant representative of a Roman Catholic con- 
stituency is more useful to the priests, and more to be 
trusted for the strenuous advocacy of their interests, than 
an ordinary Roman Catholic representative would be. The 
very fact of his being of a religion different from that of his 
constituents, makes it the more necessary for him to be, as 





ie 
it were, almost ostentatiously devoted to carrying out th 
wishes of his constituents in relation to religious poli ° 
And, asa matter of fact, no Roman Catholic representati-. 
has ever watched more jealously on behalf of the interests of 
the Roman Catholics, whether as regards education or oth “ 
wise, than did the Parnellite Party during the rule of Mi 
Parnell. Protestant representatives are, very naturally, 
more anxious to prove that they are faithful stewards of 
Roman Catholic trusts, than even Roman Catholics them 
selves. And we do sincerely believe that for that very 
reason they have been rather preferred by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy to representatives of their own faith 
To that part of Mr. Gladstone’s argument, therefore, we 
attach no importance at all. 


The real danger of putting the Irish Catholic majority 
in full command of the political situation in Ireland, jg 
not the danger that it will take up a policy of religious 
persecution and tyranny, but that it will take up a policy 
of class persecution and tyranny. And the solid ground 
for regarding this danger as very imminent, is that within 
the last fifteen years such a policy has been taken up, has 
been pursued, and has been excused and defended by the 
Irish priesthood as a class, and that, too, even when the 
supreme authority of their own Church was exerted 
to the utmost against the course they pursued. Mr, 
Gladstone, in his speech at Mr. Guinness Rogers’s 
party, put this forward as evidence that they were 
not influenced by Rome. No, they were not influ. 
enced by Rome, because Rome happened to be on the 
side of honesty and justice, and they were on the side 
of the tenant-farmers and the peasantry when the tenant. 
farmers and the peasantry desired to repudiate obligations 
which they had voluntarily assumed, and which they had 
power to fulfil. How Mr. Gladstone can possibly think 
that this great class-rebellion against Catholic doctrine 
and Catholic authority, proves that there is no danger of 
very grave and terrible religious interference in political 
strife,—an interference which would throw the shield of 
priestly authority over the most iniquitous violations of 
honesty and charity,—when we have the example before us 
of what has been done in the last fifteen years to shield 
moonlighters, and boycotters, and campaigners, we cannot 
conceive. It would be childish enough to exchange an 
authority which has shown its own impartiality in reli- 
gious matters by such an act as the Disestablishment by a 
Protestant Parliament of the Protestant Church in Ireland, 
for an authority which would at least be sorely tempted 
by religious jealousy to proceed on different principles, even 
if we had no experience to prove its unjust and tyrannical 
bias. But with the large experience that we have had of 
its unjust and tyrannical bias, not, indeed, in directly 
religious quarrels, but in quarrels in which the priesthood 
ranged themselves with the peasantry, even when Rome 
was compelled to range itself on the opposite side, it 
seems to us sheer madness to depose the just ruler, and to en- 
throne in his place a majority which has distinguished itself 
by its complete indifference to moral principles of the very 
plainest and most elementary kind. What difference does 
it make whether the Irish priesthood has used its vast 
influence unfairly against Protestants as such, or only 
against political and class opponents as such? For our own 
part, we think the latter abuse the worse of the two. 
There might be, not indeed justification, but at least excuse 
for a violent prejudice against religious opponents; 
but there is no excuse for prejudice against paying 
debts voluntarily incurred, for prejudice against yielding 
up murderers to justice, for prejudice against treating 
those who take farms from which idle and dishonest 
tenants have been evicted, with common justice and 
respect. Yet this is the kind of prejudice which priests 
and prelates in Ireland have countenanced, and even 
fostered. Mr. Gladstone entirely ignores the true issue 
when he compares the religious toleration of Catholics 
with the religious toleration of Protestants. What he 
ought to compare is the religious equity of a caste who 
have been guilty of these violent acts of injustice and ill- 
will, with the religious equity of a Parliament and Govern- 
ment which for the last six years have been engaged 
in one protracted effort to assert the rights of the weak, 
to enforce the punishment of crime, and so to reform the 
Land Laws of Ireland as to prevent for the future anything 
like the oppression of a class,—whether that class be the 
class of landlords who demand unjust rents, or peasants 
who are bent on a policy of unscrupulous revenge. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND PRINCE 
BISMARCK. 


T is possible, according to the rumours received from 
I Berlin, that the German Emperor is about to commit 
what may prove to be the gravest mistake of his reign. 
It is one of the many difficulties of a Sovereign who 
yisibly governs as well as reigns, that he can hardly help 
treating opponents of his policy who happen to be his own 
subjects, as enemies as well as critics; and William II. is 
falling into that attitude towards Prince Bismarck. The 
ex-Chancellor, always bitter towards his Majesty, whom 
he regards as an ungrateful and presumptuous “ young 
man” who had sucked him dry and then dismissed 
him, has recently allowed his hostility to become more 

ronounced. Elated by his semi-royal progress through 
Germany, by his splendid popular reception in Vienna, 
and perhaps—though this is as yet only conjecture 
—by expressions of friendship from St. Petersburg, 
conveyed through the only ambassador who honoured 
his son’s wedding with his presence, the Prince has 
indulged himself in an interview with the repre- 
sentative of the Neue Freie Presse, and in what is 
regarded in Berlin as a formal attack upon the Emperor. 
He declared that his Majesty had blundered in one matter 
of serious importance to the Empire. He had cut the line 
which bound it to Russia. That line was the Prince’s 
influence with the Czar and his Ambassador. The Czar 
had been informed months in advance of his approaching 
fall, and had accordingly distrusted his promises, and his 
dismissal had completed the work. The line was cut, and 
needlessly cut, for while Germany in all probability must 
fight France some day or another, there was no similar 
relation towards Russia, which had nothing to gain from 
Germany, and might have been retained as a friend, as 
she ought to have been, for “think of the position of 
Germany even after a successful war, with France upon 
one side and Russia on the other, each hungering for 
revenge.” Naturally such an account of the situation 
from such a personage has interested all Europe, and has 
profoundly irritated the Emperor, who, according to the 
semi-official journals, and especially the North German 
Gazette, formerly Prince Bismarck’s own trusted organ, 
emsiders that the ex-Chancellor is passing all limits, that 
there is no telling what next he may reveal or say, and 
that the Government must defend itself without further 
reticence against such attacks. All Germany seems to 
approve the menace, whatever it is, implied in this rebuke ; 
and it is hinted in the letter of the Times’ correspondent, 
who seems also to be inspired, that Article 92, Clause 1, 
of the Code, under which Count Arnim was imprisoned for 
revealing State secrets, may be put in force against the ex- 
Chancellor, who, to exasperate all other offences, deals with 
the Emperor “as potentate with potentate,” and publicly 
describes him as “that young man.” It is, however, more 
probable that the menace evidently conveyed in the semi- 
official papers is one of a newspaper war, in which Prince 
Bismarck’s secrets will be revealed as well as those of the 
State, for a secret order of his has already been published 
in which he directed—date not given in the telegram— 
promotion within the sphere of the Foreign Office to be 
made dependent upon the political opinions of the candi- 
dates,—‘“ political opinions,” we may fairly presume, being 
an euphemism for opinions about Prince Bismarck himself 
and his general policy. 

Such a contest, whichever form it may assume, would 
be regretted by every friend of the German Emperor, and, 
indeed, of Germany itself. A State prosecution of the 
maker of Germany, ending, as it would be sure to do, 
either in his imprisonment or his retirement to some 
neighbouring State—let us, for the sake of the irony of 
history, suggest Denmark—would be taken as proof 
of monstrous, almost unnatural ingratitude. The ser- 
vices of the Prince have been too great to allow of such 
an act as a punishment for mere indiscretion or breach 
of etiquette, and as yet he has been guilty of nothing 
worse. We do not, of course, approve a statement which 
must, when made on such authority, encourage France to 
believe in the hostility of the Czar to Germany, and is 
therefore hostile to German interests on a matter involving 
peace or war; and it is, of course, possible, though nearly 
mconceivable, that the Prince might make revelations 
morally equivalent to acts of treason; but he has as yet 
stopped far short of that point. As for his assumption of 





equality with the Emperor, the charge is ridiculous. He 
is double the Emperor’s age, he has dealt with him for years 
necessarily on terms of intellectual equality, he is the 
Emperor’s superior alike in European experience and in 
services to their common country, and to expect him 
so late in the day to bend before his Sovereign, like a 
midshipman before an Admiral, would be an instance 
of that portentous vanity of Kings on which, it is 
said, Lord Beaconsfield used to dilate, and from which 
we hope and believe the Emperor is personally as clear as 
his grandfather would have been. Prince Bismarck may 
be in the wrong in displaying so much of his irritated 
amour-propre, but he has earned the right to deal with 
any man in Europe “as potentate with potentate,” and 
within reasonable limits to decide what statements in- 
volving the secret history of Germany it is advisable to 
make, and a prosecution or menace of a prosecution on 
such grounds could redound to no one’s credit. The 
mere chance of an adverse verdict should be sufficient 
to deter the prosecutor, while a triumph would be 
regarded by the whole world like the condemnation 
of Wallenstein by the Imperial House which he had 
saved from ruin. Kings are naturally ungrateful, be 
cause they are trained to expect service as at once 
a duty owing to them, and an honour to him who 
performs it; but still, it is a function of Royalty to seem 
grateful, both in its own interest and the general interest 
of the State. It can no more pay the wearer of a crown 
to forget service, than a State to repudiate the interest on 
its Consols. 

A paper war would be almost worse. If it were waged 
through the publication of secret documents, every German 
Minister and Ambassador would be distrusted by those 
with whom he dealt; while a precedent would be set 
absolutely fatal to the unlimited confidence without which 
State business cannot be transacted, and especially the 
business between a King and his subordinates. He will 
never be told the truth, if he is to use the truth 
against his own agents, and will be regarded by 
every official of high rank as a friend who may 
one day be a possible enemy. An Emperor in Ger- 
many must suffer sufficiently already from the ex- 
aggerated deference paid to his rank, without adding to 
the fears of his subordinates, the dread that he may one 
day reveal everything they have said or done, with, it must 
be remembered, his sanction, tacit or expressed. Discipline 
in a regiment is all in all; but if the Colonel pub- 
lishes all he knows in the Gazette, it will not long be 
maintained, or he will be reduced to knowing nothing. 
A contest of the kind between the Emperor and the 
Prince could not redound to the advantage of cither, 
and must be most injurious to the former, if only be- 
cause he can never seek shelter in retreat. Inconvenient 
opinions proved against Prince Bismarck are merely those 
of an individual once great, are, in truth, lights upon 
history, and no more; while if the same opinions were 
proved against the Emperor, they would be attributed to 
him by his foes throughout his reign. What matter for 
the future if Prince Bismarck regards war with France as 
inevitable >—but if the same view is traced to William IL., 
war, morally speaking, is declared. Not to mention that 
Royal personages can rarely write, or choose documents 
as their opponents can, silence under provocation is, they 
may depend upon it, a tower of strength for Kings, who 
possess at least this intellectual armour of proof, that they 
are never expected to reply. 

It is a wonderful thing, and one most creditable to the 
profession, that diplomatists, considering what they must 
know, the frankness with which they write to superiors, 
and the incessant provocations they must receive, are 
accused of so few indiscretions. They betray nothing, ex- 
cept in the course of business and with intention, and then 
it is not betrayal. How little the world hears for years 
of the conversation at any first-class Congress or Confer- 
ence, and yet how much must be said which would make 
the fortunes either of newspapers or memoir-writers! Just 
read Baron Stockmar, a great diplomatist in position as 
well as capacity, though unaccredited to any Court, and 
think how little of all he knew ever oozed its way out to 
the general public. As for great diplomatic revelations, 
made in malice, because the diplomatist has been dismissed 
or insufficiently rewarded, they may be counted in a couple 
of centuries on the fingers. It is true Courts never forgive 
them, and Courts endure; but still, there must be a great 
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amount of professional fidelity maintained under circum- 
stances frequently presenting strong intellectual tempta- 
tions. And it is expedient that it should be so, for the 
very use of diplomatists is, that they can learn facts not 
recorded in despatches, and discuss with each other with- 
out the heat or the tone of precaution imported by the 
presence of an audience. Peace has been preserved by 
such discussions more frequently than the public imagines ; 
yet they would be impracticable if they were frequently 
betrayed. We can hardly bring ourselves to believe that 
Prince Bismarck, the most experienced if not the greatest 
diplomatist in Europe—the greatest, in a way, must be the 
Emperor of Austria—will use his knowledge to set so fatal 
an example, or that the German Emperor, by an ill-advised 
prosecution dictated by an irritation Frederick the Great 
would never have felt, will afford his ancient servant, to 
whom he owes so much, even a faint and unreal appearance 
of justification. Kings, of all men on earth, should know 
how to bear scolding, and yet retain their pride in peace. 





THE REPLY OF THE NONCONFORMIST 
MINISTERS. 


tty cannot be said that the reply of the English Non- 

conformist ministers to the address of their Irish 
forethren is a very satisfactory document. It is anattempt 
to apply a sort of verbal bread-poultice to the fears and 
misgivings of the Ulster Nonconformists—something that 
will, if possible, have a grateful and comforting effect, and 
cannot do any harm—but in it is displayed a careful 
avoidance of anything like an endeavour to grapple with 
the real facts and arguments. We all know the tone of 
people who are bent upon doing something a little mean, 
or hard, or unfair to a friend, but who at the same time 
will not acknowledge to themselves or to any one else that 
they are not acting perfectly rightly. Their chief resource 
is always to adopt a kind of injured air. When expostu- 
lated with, or implored to reconsider their determination, 
they assume an attitude more of sorrow than of anger. 
‘How can you be so unfeeling and unfriendly as to 
say that you believe we are intending to do you 
an injury? You must surely know that we should 
never consent to anything so monstrous. Make yourselves 
quite sure that we are only acting for the best, and that 
we are only anxious to protect your interests.’ This is 
exactly the tone adopted by those English Nonconformists 
who sign the address in answer to the Ulster manifesto. 
Their sadness at the notion that their Ulster brethren should 
think them capable of assenting to any injury being done the 
Trish Protestants is quite pathetic. ‘How could you?’ is 
the feeling they express throughout. They make no real 
attempt to meet the specific allegations of their fellow- 
Nonconformists, or to support their position with facts 
and arguments. They simply turn up the whites of their 
eyes, and express a pathetic wonder that the Ulstermen 
should be so unfeeling. That this should be so, is a sign 
of how false is the position in which the Home-rule Non- 
conformists find themselves. Instead of being able to take 
the straightforward, honourable line which the traditions of 
the upholders of civil and religious liberty demand—a line 
which we feel sure they would really prefer, they have to 
adopt the tone we have described. To show that weare not 
exaggerating, let us take one or two of their sentences. 
“Nothing,” they say, ‘ would induce us to be parties to a 
measure which would jeopardise your liberties or prevent 
the free prosecution of your Christian work.” Again: 
<‘We have not taken up the advocacy of Home-rule in a 
light or thoughtless spirit, or without a consideration of 
its bearing on the religious interests of the country. It is 
the very strength of our Protestantism itself that has 
forced us into this attitude”—‘‘We hope it is not 
necessary to assure you that our resolution that the Pro- 
testants of Ireland shall not be subjected to any unfair 
treatment, or receive any detriment, is not less decided 
than your own.” Assuredly we have not erred in our 
description of the general effect given by the address 
of the English Nonconformist ministers. 

The portion of the address which contains a sort of 
make-believe answer to the assertions of the Ulster Non- 
conformists, in reality does not in the least deal with 
the points at issue. Take, for instance, the following. 
The English Nonconformists, after declaring that the 
apprehensions of their Ulster brethren are based on 
a mistaken conception of what Home-rule will be, and 





after pointing out that Home-rule “does n aes 
the establishment of an independent “asl Be 
powers corresponding to those at present exercised } 

the Imperial Parliament,” go on to meet the Unionist 
statement that the Irish people will not accept “a measure 
thus limited.” This statement, they say, “is not on] 

without evidence, but in opposition to such evidence as we 
possess. The Irish Members accepted restrictions to this 
effect [i.e., restrictions on ‘ecclesiastical legislation’}, and 
there is no reason to suppose they have changed their 
opinion.” What evidence do the English Nonconformists 
give to support this view? None whatever. Next, we 
must ask what evidence is there to support the Ulster 
argument that even if the Irish Parliament is forbidden 
to directly endow the Roman Catholic Church, jt 
will be so little restricted in fact, that it will be 
able to do so indirectly. That the Irish will accept no 
Home-rule which is not in effect legislative indepen. 
dence, their leaders have repeatedly asserted. Again 
and again the Irish Members, with a courage that has 
done them credit, have declared that they will accept 
nothing but an independent Legislature. While the Glad- 
stonian candidates have been shouting loud and long for 
“Gas-and-Water” Home-rule, the Irish have steadily 
been declaring for a Home-rule that shall be real, and not 
merely nominal. For example, Mr. Healy has declared 
(December 2nd, 1890), that “no measure smaller than the 
Home-rule Bill of 1886 will satisfy us.” But under the 
Bill of 1886, though the Irish Parliament could not have 
passed an Act establishing the Roman Catholic Church, it 
could have made the parish priests school-managers at 
£300 a year each, and could have provided incomes in 
other indirect ways for the Bishops and Archbishops. The 
English Nonconformists, no doubt, would reply to this 
that they mean so to guard and restrict their Bill that the 
Irish Parliament will be no more able to act in the way 
we have suggested than the London County Council. But 
we may point out to them that a Bill of this kind will 
not be accepted by the Irish Members. Here is what 
Mr. Dillon has to say on the subject, in a letter to 
the National Press :—“If their Bill, when produced, 
was satisfactory, it would end our troubles, and if it 
was not satisfactory to the national sentiment of the 
Trish people, I would be the first man to declare against 
the Liberal Party. Mr. Parnell accuses me of being false 
to the principle of independence. I cannot understand 
how this declaration of my policy can be accepted by any 
Irish Nationalist as inconsistent with Irish independence.” 
—(Daily News, August 4th, 1891.) Mr. William O’Brien 
clearly meant the same thing when he said at Balla- 
ghaderin, on December 6th, 1891 :—* Whatever the 
future may bring, of one thing you may rest assured— 
that the Irish Party will never barter their independence 
as the ambassadors of an Irish nation, and that they will 
never accept any national settlement, any Home-rule 
settlement, that will not draw the last fangs of land- 
lordism, and that will not leave this old Irish race of ours 
the masters and the landowners within the four seas of 
Holy Ireland.” Still stronger were the words of Arch- 
bishop Croke, at Golden. He said :—“ Besides being 
comfortable at home, we should have ambition to be 
respected abroad; and a country that is tied to the 
chariot-wheels of another is held of no account, and 
is not improperly called a province or dependency, 
and not a self-regulating and independent State.”— 
(National Press, May 25th, 1891.) Now, these utterances 
do not mean the restricted Legislature contemplated 
by the Nonconformists, but something very different. 
Which view will prevail? Assuredly not that of the 
English Nonconformists. And for this reason. As 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley have pointed out, the 
first condition for a successful Home-rule Bill is that 
it should satisfy the Irish Members. This is obviously 
necessary. We may take it, then, that when the time comes 
—if it ever does come—it will be the Irish Members who 
will be satisfied, and not the English Nonconformists. 
This the Ulster Nonconformists realise fully. They find, 
therefore, the well-meant but fatuous assurances of their 
English co-religionists of very little comfort. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the way in which the English 
Nonconformists deal with the question of clerical domina- 
tion, and with the fears that the Roman Catholic clergy, 
partly in the capacity of priests and partly in that of poli- 
ticians, will intimidate the voters and obtain control over the 
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Government of Ireland. They make no attempt to find 
an explanation for the scenes that took place at Kilkenny, 
at Cork, and at other recent Frish elections, or to declare that 
they were anything exceptional. They simply pass the whole 
question over, and confine themselves to an expression 
of pained surprise that the people of Ulster should be so 
unreasonable and uncharitable as to suppose that they 
are likely to be the victims of clerical domination. Under 
these circumstances, it may be worth while to remind the 
signers of the reply to the Ulster Nonconformists, of some 
of the things that have been said and done by political 
priests in Ireland. Do they think it unnatural that 
the people of Ulster find it difficult to be reassured by 
speeches such as that made by the Rev. Mr. O'Reilly at a 
meeting of the National Federation, and reported in 
United Ireland on November 25th, 1891? He is there 
reported to have used these words :—“ Clerical dictation 
must and will exist so long as there is a priest in the 
country. The people must submit to clerical dictation, 
which is the law of God.” Strong as are these words, 
they are amply supported by the acts of the men who 
took part in the Irish by-elections of the last two 
years. Here is a description of what took place at Kil- 
kenny by a witness anxious to see as little clerical 
intimidation as he could,—the reporter of the Star. “It 
is impossible in England,” he says, “to imagine how 
much the parish priests have to do with this election.” 
—(Star, December 22nd, 1890.) Again, he says:—*“ At 
Ballyragget, voters, as they came up to the station, 
were taken into the priest’s house for the last word 
of good counsel. At Johnstown the priest was in 
the booth. All over the division priests acted as per- 
sonation agents. At Gowran each of three personation 
agents was in a black frock. In the electoral history of 
the world there is registered no device to compare with 
this. Voters found the priest so all-pervading that some 
of them must have believed a ballot-box itself to be an 
ecclesiastical appurtenance, with a priest inside it.””— (Star, 
December 23rd, 1890.) Ought we to wonder when they have 
witnessed such scenes as these, that the Irish Protestant 
Nonconformists are anxious not to be placed under a 
Home-rule Parliament? If the English Nonconformists 
had attempted to deal at close quarters with this question 
of clerical domination, and with the fact that the Irish 
Members have made it a sine quad non that they are to have 
legislative independence for the Irish Parliament, they 
might have helped on the solution of the Irish controversy. 
By confining themselves to treacly generalities, they have 
merely aggravated the wounds already inflicted by them 
on the Ulster Protestants. 





THE CHOLERA. 


. most alarming statement about the cholera is that 
which asserts its dependence in order of time upon 
influenza. We have suffered too much from the latter 
disease to encounter without uneasiness the theory that 
among the other injuries it does us must be reckoned that 
of leaving the field free for another and more dreaded 
visitor. As regards Western Europe, however, the notion of 
a connection between the two plagues rests on the slightest 
possible basis. Outbreaks of cholera were at one time more 
frequent than those of influenza, and the association was 
never close enough to take any hold of the popular 
imagination. A certain sort of consolation, too, may now 
be found in the reflection that, with fair sanitary con- 
ditions, cholera is less really destructive than influenza. If 
Wwe are equally ignorant how to treat it, we at least know 
better how to ward it off. 

_ Still, the news that the cholera has started on its 
Journey westwards can never be other than disturbing. 
Medical science is seen to be so impotent in its presence, 
that we are tempted to forget the very great advance that 
has been made in the direction of prevention. In one par- 
ticular, indeed, we have a continually growing sense of our 
inability to resist its attack. Quarantine is daily less be- 
lieved to be efficacious, and more seen to be impossible. The 
channels of intercourse between nations are too numerous, 
and too little known, for measures of exclusion to be of any 
avail. The most rigid cordon ever devised can effect nothing 
over any large frontier. We read of the precautions taken 
by the Russian Government, with an underlying conviction 
that we shall soon be reading of their inutility. There is 

little chance, therefore, now that the cholera has estab- 





lished itself in the Russian provinces of Central Asia, that 
it willin the end be excluded from Russiain Europe. Nor, 
unfortunately, can there be any doubt that, when it arrives 
there, it will find the ground admirably prepared for it. The 
two main conditions that promote its spread are present in 
terrible abundance. Russia—at least, rural Russia—is not a 
clean country, and a population which has just been visited 
by a terrible famine is not likely to have much strength left 
with which to throw off an attack of cholera. On paper, no 
doubt, the orders of the Minister of the Interior are excellent. 
As soon as a district is threatened, the local authorities 
are to appoint Sanitary Commissions, and to provide 
doctors, nurses, and medicine. There is to be abso- 
lute isolation of the patients, rigid superintendence of 
food and drinking, careful disinfecting of rooms and 
houses. But we know, from what has happened in the 
famine, how great a gulf there is, and must long be, 
between intention and execution where the one has 
its origin in a remote central office, and the other 
has to find its fulfilment through local agencies which 
in some cases have no existence, and in all are very 
imperfectly furnished with either the knowledge or the 
appliances wanted to carry out the Minister’s directions, or 
with the means of procuring them when wanting. There 
is but too much reason, therefore, for the uneasiness which 
the news from Central Asia and the Caspian has caused in 
Russia. Nor have the Russian Government yet mastered 
the elementary law that the imagination is commonly sure 
to outrun facts. They seem still to be of opinion that the 
way to allay alarm is to keep it deprived of any accurate 
data by which to measure it. They are afraid of creating 
a panic, and they do not remember that ignorance is one 
of the chief exciting causes of panic. They keep all the 
information in their own hands, instead of leaving its col- 
lection and distribution to the newspapers; and when in 
their hands, they deal it out with great reserve and much 
delay. Naturally, therefore, the public suspect that they 
know more than they choose to tell, and in this way almost 
unlimited scope is given for fancying the worst. 

Happily, in Western Europe this method of frightening 
those whom it is desired to reassure is out of date. If the 
cholera ‘moves westward, every step it takes will be carefully 
chronicled. But as regards England at all events, we shall 
have more solid ground of satisfaction than this. In the 
first place, we have full warning. At the rate in which the 
cholera ordinarily moves, it will not come anywhere near us 
till next year; and with our new local organisations, this 
interval ought to give abundant opportunities for making 
all necessary preparations. The only difficulty as regards 
this feature in the prospect, is to know how far it is wise 
to dwell on it. Undoubtedly, to say that the cholera is 
still a long way off is to understate the case in our favour. 
There is no certainty that it will ever reach these shores. 
England escaped last time; consequently, there is nothing 
in the nature of things to prevent her from escaping again. 
But it would argue extraordinary folly in the local autho- 
rities to take any such exemption for granted. We know 
so little of the laws which govern the distribution of 
epidemics, that we can have no good ground for saying that 
the cholera will not come to England; and we shall only be 
justified in remembering that on the last occasion it did 
not come, when we have taken all the precautions against 
it that sanitary experience suggests. Nothing that can be 
done in this way will be really wasted. What is good 
against the specific poison of cholera, is good, in a greater 
or less degree, against the specific poison of every other 
epidemic. There may be some as to which we know less 
about the methods in which they are communicated ; but 
one and all are communicated somehow, and the chances 
are that in proportion as we guard our water and milk 
against contamination, we close the two chief inlets of 
epidemic disease. 

This much attention, then, the approach of the cholera 
may fairly demand at the hands of the sanitary authorities in 
all parts of the country. They cannot do wrongin making 
such preparation against it as is involved in letting no 
known defects in drainage, in the disposal of sewage, in 
the supply of pure water, in the preservation of milk from 
contamination, go unremedied. In the counties, we may 
fairly assume that these precautions will be taken. The 
County Councils are for the most part composed of men 
who are well aware of the danger they have to meet, and, 
thanks to the careful administration of the Justices who pre- 
ceded the Councils, the county finances are well able to bear 
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the additional burden which these measures may impose on 
them. We should feel equal confidence as regards London, 
if we were quite sure that the Council would be able to give 
proper attention to the purposes for which the municipal 
revenue is raised, without reference to the question by whom 
this revenue shall be provided. But the incidence of taxa- 
tion so largely absorbs the time and thought of the majority 
of the members, that it is just possible that the pro- 
tection of London against the cholera may be post- 
poned, if the Russian scare subsides, in the hope that 
before it becomes absolutely necessary to set about 
it, owners may have been deprived of the benefit 
of existing contracts. It is in the smaller towns, 
however, that there is most solid ground for un- 
easiness. In some of these—in Chichester, for example 
—the old inability to realise the importance of sanitary 
precautions seems as complete as ever, and there is a very 
general indisposition to submit to the outlay they would 
require. A town may have its foundation in cesspools, and 
may actually congratulate itself upon the rapidity with 
which the contents thereof pass away into the wells. No 
doubt such cases are rare, but they do occur; and when 
they occur, they call for prompt and vigorous action on 
the part of the Local Government Board. If this is 
forthcoming, there is every reason to hope that in the 
event—we may fairly say, the improbable event—of the 
cholera reaching England, it will find no kindly soil in 
which to take root. 








RESTLESSNESS. 

3 ieee is nothing more remarkable than the apparent 

difference between the various sources of restlessness. At 
the present moment, no doubt, we should be disposed to regard 
hurry and excitement as the chief causes,—hurry, because so 
many duties have to be crowded into a short space of time, to 
all the classes at all closely connected with politics ; and excite- 
mont, because a very great issue hangs upon the mode in which 
those duties are discharged, and on the unknown conditions 
which determine their effect. There is a great deal to do in 
a short time, and there is a great deal of feverish anxiety as to 
the result, though no mode of attaining even a reasonable 
presumption of what the result will be. Restlessness which 
is due to hurry and feverish anxiety as to the upshot, seems 
intelligibleenough. Noone can rest who has avery great deal 
to doin ashort time; and no one can even hurry tranquilly,— 
which is in itself quite possible——if he is in a passion 
of hope or a passion of trepidation as to the outcome 
of the hurry. Yet restlessness of this kind is not, we 
think, by any means the most serious and dangerous kind 
‘he worst restlessness is the restlessness 
which arises without either hurry or any sort of desire for 
any kind of external excitement. Nothing is more curious, 
for instance, in Fénelon’s “ Spiritual Letters,” of which a very 
interesting selection has just been published by Bishop Hedley 
at the office of the St. Anselm’s Society, than the great pains 
he takes to calm the restlessness of one of his penitents (the 
Comtesse de Montberon) whose sole source of restlessness 
appears to have been the fidgetiness, if one may say so, of 
her own soul, the way in which she fretted over involuntary 
thoughts, more or less evil, which flashed across her mind 
without being in any sense encouraged or entertained by her 
will, and the fanciful inferences which she drew from what 
she supposed to be Fénelon’s implied meaning, though no such 
mening was really implied at all. But in that respect human 
nature is very much what it was two centuries ago. The 
worst restlessness, now as then, is not the restlessness of 
hurry and of external excitement, but rather the restlessness 
which is inherent in a nature that is like ‘‘a wave of the 
sea driven of the wind and tossed.” Fénelon is always 
impressing on Madame de Montberon, that she is to be patient 
with herself, that she is not responsible for her own restless 
nature, that she must not allow herself to be “distracted by 
the fear of distractions,” that it is only her will for which she 
is responsible, and that if she honestly wills to rest in union 
with God, she may contemplate her involuntary thoughts 
with a sort of quiet compassion for herself in that she cannot 
prevent, though she may to some extent ignore, the constant 
buzzing of those uneasy and disturbing impressions which 
leave the surface at all events of her mind, so little peace. 
Fénelon tries to impress on her that there is nevertheless a 
central peace for men of good-will, in spite of those super- 


of restlessness. 








ficial trials and distractions by which they are beset. That 
is a lesson which he is always urging on this morbig 
nature, though not, it would appear, with any very great 
success. For this sort of restlessness is due apparently to an in. 
terior weakness rather than to an interior vitality and strength. 
Just as there is a physical state too weak for physical rest, in 
which the constitution does not seem to have sufficient spring to 
admit even of disposing itself for sleep, so there is a spiritual 
state too weak for spiritual rest, in which the spirit does not 
seem to have enough spring to admit even of disposing itself 
to receive the gift of peace. It is not vitality, but loss of 
vitality, which reduces the soul to continual fuss and fidget 
over its own spiritual state. And that is a restlessness 
which is so common even now, that, except in unusually strong 
characters, it puts to flight all inward peace. It is not due to 
a capacity for movement, but to an incapacity for rest. It is 
a sort of spiritual palsy which causes a constant trembling or 
vibration of the heart and soul. And that is only saying in 
another form that the incapacity for rest is an incapacity for 
fixing the mind on any object great enough to subdue the 
irritability within. Bacon says in one of his essays that the 
fixing of the mind on “ somewhat that is good doth best avert 
the dolours of death.” But then, the mind cannot be fixed 
on “somewhat that is good” without a deep interest in some- 
what that is good; and if it does not feel that interest, it 
wavers and hesitates and flings itself about in vain attempts 


to find it. 


Indeed, the ordinary restlessness of a time of hurry and ex- 
ternal excitement like the present, is in great measure the con- 
sequence of this want of any subduing internal interest, rather 
than of the satisfying character of the external interests of the 
moment. If we ask ourselves what makes us so irritably eager 
to know the results of the great struggle in which we are en- 
gaged, are we not obliged to answer that it is really due to the 
weakness of our interest in any thoughts and contemplations 
which would survive the mortification of a defeat, rather than 
the depth of our interest in the one object for which we are con- 
tending? It may be true, perhaps, that we should feel a great 
temporary satisfaction in winning, but great as that satis. 
faction would be, it would certainly be temporary, and tem- 
porary only. Directly we had got used to the knowledge of 
our success, the old listlessness would come over us, and we 
should find ourselves just as much in want of some permanent 
object of satisfying interest, as we should have been directly 
the first smart and mortification of a beating had passed 
away. We make so much of our struggle, so much more than 
it deserves, not on account of the depth of our interest in it, 
but on account of the weakness of our interest in any subject 
of contemplation which would remain after we had lost 
our battle. It is a mind that is fixed on ‘‘ somewhat 
that is good” that does not merely best avert the dolours 
of death, but that best averts the dolours of disappoint- 
ment. The man who bears disappointment best, is the 
man who has a deeper subject of satisfaction than any 
which depends on the gratification or disappointment of the 
little ripple of desire which is uppermost in every contest. If 
he has no such deeper interest to fall back upon, defeat makes 
him peevish. If he has, he soon finds out that there is some 
compensation for his disaster, that he can be quite as happy 
in endeavouring to repair it, or in giving it the go-by and 
devoting himself to the higher interests from which he has 
been diverted, as he ever could have been in taking the full 
advantage of his victory. The'‘only fatal restlessness,—the 
restlessness, apparently, from which Madame de Montberon 
suffered so much, and for which Fénelon in vain endeavoured 
to find a cure,—is the restlessness of a thoroughly unsatisfied 
heart. What the good Bishop was always trying to awaken 
in her, was a desire that should never be without its satisfac- 
tion, and yet should never be without the immediate prospect 
of its fuller satisfaction,n—nay, that should find even the 
promise of that fuller satisfaction in the very pangs which 
resulted from minor disappointments. Madame de Mont- 
beron, apparently, could not rest in any such central peace 
at the heart of all disappointments. She fretted over 
every mortification as if it had been the final object of 
her existence to avert that mortification. And so itis with 
the most restless hearts now. They find no central peace; 
the great or little thrills of rejected prayers and disappointed 
hopes absorb them. There is nothing beyond the misery of 
the hour. If that cannot be removed, the whole being is on 
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Pe a 
fre. It is the shirt of Nessus, a fiery anguish from which 
they cannot escape. And even the removal of the immediate 
source of anguish is of no avail ; they soon become accustomed 
to that, and can take no further satisfaction in it; but the 
jjstlessness and restlessness which spring from an utterly 
unsatisfied heart return upon them. They begin once more 
the endless task of turning this way and that for a relief 
which they never gain. Without a central source of peace 
which nothing can take away, there is no real rest ; and that is 
just what some of us are too shallow to reach. The true test 
of spiritual life is, as Fénelon endeavoured, apparently in vain, 
to impress on his weary penitent, the power to find something 
even in disappointment itself which opens a new prospect of 
still deeper life. And even in politics we may learn the 
Josson. After all, the party which wins at these elections, 
will not necessarily be the true winner. The true winner 
will be the party which, whether it wins or loses, can take the 
victory or the defeat with tranquillity, assured that there is 
much more to be done by using either victory or defeat well, 
than mere victory itself could possibly secure. 





PICTURES AS PROPERTY. 


IT\HE large prices obtained for the pictures sold at Lord 

Dudley’s sale on Saturday appear to have been some- 
thing of a surprise to the public; we scarcely know why, 
unless it were from an impression that all surplus money 
would henceforward, in obedience to a growing public demand, 
be expended in works of philanthropy. In spite of depres- 
sion in particular trades, especially those affected by the 
depreciation of silver, the country as a whole is making 
money fast; and the accumulation of capital creates new 
millionaire families every year. The means of expenditure 
increase with unprecedented rapidity, and the tendency to 
invest a large portion of them in moveable property of any 
tolerably safe kind increases also. The loss of three or 
four per cent. a year is hardly regarded, provided only 
the principal is secure. Among such properties, first- 
class pictures, accepted as such by the whole world, and 
with pedigrees as carefully registered as those of horses or 
Austrian Counts, occupy a conspicuous place. Great pictures 
are attractive for many reasons besides their merits as works 
of art, which are fully appreciated only by a limited class. 
They are the very best advertisements of wealth. Their 
value is as well understood by experts as that of jewels, 
and there is much more agreement about it than about the 
value of large estates, which, though still subjects of keen 
competition among men who can manage property, are unduly 
depreciated in the general imagination. A gallery is more 
generally understood than a library, and pictures are much 
more continuously visible than precious stones, and can, more- 
over, be described in books and newspapers with an amplitude 
of detail which in the case of jewels would seem redundant or 
absurd. To own a Raffaelle, even of his early or Perugino period, 
such as Mr. Ludwig Mond bought on Saturday for 10,600 
guineas—Mr. Mond is, we see it stated, one of the small group 
of men:who have recently monopolised salt, and who must be 
coining gold—is to be an object of interest to a cultivated 
class throughout Europe, and to be regarded as a possible 
Mecenas to hundreds of hungry and talented aspirants 
to fame. Nobody doubts the pecuniary position of a 
man who can pay £400 a year for the privilege of 
looking at a Raffaelle whenever he pleases; and very 
few question that in paying such a sum, he proves 
that there is something in him better than the “mere” 
faculty of money-making which, oddly enough, is more depre- 
ciated in this country than in any other on the globe. 
Englishmen all seek money, all know that it is difficult to 
get in quantities, and all believe that those who get it are 
stupid men. The fame of owning pictures is pleasure to the 
purchaser; and there is no evidence that it is of an especially 
visky kind. A picture seems to the ordinary man a par- 
ticularly destructible sort of property, exposed to every 
description of risk, from gas-explosions to housemaid’s 
brooms; but, as a matter of fact, pictures, if very valuable, 
survive most things, and whole generations of men. One 
more than three hundred years old was sold in this very sale, 
and may survive for five hundred years more, which is quite as 
long as mankind care to look forward, and longer than they 
are competent to foresee. The wilful destruction of a great 





picture brings no pleasure to any man, and is one of the 
rarest of offences—we hardly, indeed, remember a case except 
when the subject has been considered a little too naked, or has 
affronted some deep-seated religious feeling—and it is beyond 
the possibility of theft. Nobody who would buy a great 
picture would fail to recogaise it, or to demand, at all 
events, moral proof that the seller had a just claim: to its 
possession. {There must be a hiatus in these proofs, though, 
in the case of some pictures carried off by Napoleon’s Marshals, 
more especially Massena. Is the order of a General in military 
occupation a good, or at all events a merchantable title ?] 
Very large diamonds have been stolen, but not very great 
pictures, though Gainsborough’s “ Duck °ss of Devonshire ” was 
once reported to have been carried away. As to injury, great 
pictures are seldom long neglected, a hundred keen eyes detect 
any symptom of decay from the atmosphere, or from the 
action of artificial light; and against fire, the most real of all 
dangers, owners can provide both by elaborate precautions and 
by insurance. The value of pictures, moreover, does not decrease 
with time, and is much more likely to become greater. Every 
great picture is unique, and can never, if the artist is safely 
dead, have a replica precisely resembling itself. The interest 
in art will hardly decline, except as the result of a convulsion 
in which all objects of value will suffer equally; the number 
of purchasers grows rapidly with the deposit of wealth, and 
nations are becoming more liberal in their outlays on their 
collections. The price of the Blenheim Raffaelle—£70,000— 
would have seemed monstrous to our grandfathers; and if the 
old Hohenzollerns could have foreseen that the Berlin Museum 
would give 9,600 guineas for a painting by Hobbema, they 
would have died of regret at being too early for such glorious 
opportunities of taxation. The scale of men’s thought about 
prices has, in fact, changed with the increase of wealth, just as 
the scale of an individual’s does when his income is tripled. The 
late Lord Dudley, if we remember rightly, gave nearly the price 
of the Hobbema for a breakable curio, a ship in china; and the 
picture will survive, probably for ages, most of the over-orna- 
mented furniture “with associations” for which collectors 
persuade millionaires to give such preposterous prices. A 
great picture may be out of place, and therefore in danger, in 
a modest house, even if its owner be rich; but once enshrined 
in a great gallery, public or private, it is probably as safe a 
property as most things which are not, like fine pieces of jade, 
practically beyond the reach of time, thieves, and the muta- 
bility of human affairs. The public taste alters, it is true, but 
not about the very first examples of any art; anditis not more 
reasonable to expect great change in the appreciation of a 
Raffaelle than great change in the opinion of experts about 
the Alhambra or the Church of St. Ouen. 

We suppose there is some danger to the value of pictures 
latent in the possibilities of science. One can conceive, when 
photographers have solved their colour problem—which must 
be soluble, or mirrors could not reproduce colour in such per- 
fection—that the “Madonna del Sisto” could be reproduced 
so completely as to remove the possibility of distinction, 
a result which would no doubt impair, if it did not 
wholly destroy, the saleable value of any masterpiece. But 
that danger threatens jewels much more nearly, for science 
may actually create, and not merely imitate, precious stones, 
and, indeed, attaches itself to almost all property ex- 
cepting land, the menace to every other security, Consols 
included, consisting in its possible multiplication. Rarity, 
though one never thinks of it, is an element in the 
value even of a bond. It is vain, however, to reckon on dis- 
coveries which may never be made, or when made may have 
some wholly unexpected effect upon the general estimate of 
values. Pictures great enough to have international value, 
we should say, are fairly safe investments for buyers at once 
judicious and very wealthy, though there may be in their 
destiny one unusual feature. Unless Europe universally 
adopts the Italian idea that works of art belong of inherent 
right to the country which produced them—a proposition 
quite defensible, and in the case of antiquities like the Elgin 
marbles, very ably and strenuously defended—all great 
pictures and works of sculpture may suffer a great change of 
locality, all drifting in a slow but increasing stream to another 
continent. Wesee no sign that the great Asiatic families, 
which last so long, and therefore are such dangerous accumn- 
lators, are about to enter the picture market, the difference of 
taste on such subjects between Asia and Europe being radical 
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and probably inherent ; but the North Americans are, and the 
South Americans will follow. The latter possess potential re- 
sources which will one day render them the richest of man- 
kind. They and their Northern rivals will outbid the Museums 
at once, and unless assisted by the law, we fear that the 
millionaires of Europe will go down in the unequal contest. The 
Americans are the wealthiest of mankind already, and when 
their quarter of the world gets reduced to order, and is filled 
by the overspill of Europe, the South Americans will be far 
richer even than they; while both will value their surplus 
wealth, as wealth, far less than Englishmen do. Except in 
the power of purchasing pretty things, it gives them very 
little, and there is no competitor in an auction-room 
so much to be dreaded as the millionaire who, owing 
to his tastes or his situation, can only expend a frac- 
tion of his income upon himself. As yet, the North 
Americans have bought only modern works in any quantity ; 
bat taste grows as well as wealth across the Atlantic, and 
before 1992 Europe may have lost most of her priceless trea- 
sures of art, and all her books of the kind that are dear tu 
book-collectors. We do not suppose she will, because we 
conceive that when the danger becomes imminent, she will 
defend herself by laws; but she may, and the galleries of the 
near future may be visikle only in New York or Chicago, Rio 
or Buenos Ayres. The change will be a strange one for the 
pictures, which will have no natural relation to their new 
habitats—what will a hedgerow mean to a man of Colorado? 
—and new climates may develop new dangers to durability ; 
but it will not threaten their pecuniary value, which is our 
subject to-day. Rather that value will be increased by the 
new multitude of competitors, and by their recklessness in 
gratifying, and therefore spreading, any strong new-born taste- 
Billionaires may not develop art, though it has never yet 
escaped, as literature has, the necessity for patrons; but they 
certainly develop collections, and it is the collectors, rather 
than the art-experts, who at present keep up the prices of the 
very best, very rare, and irreplaceable works of art. 





HUMANITY ON THE OCEAN. 


CASE of a rather unusual character was tried in the 

Central Criminal Court early this week, which is worthy 
of notice not only on account of the remarkable nature of the 
charge that was made against the chief person concerned in 
it, but also because it is to be feared that his position, that of 
a sea-captain, and the responsibilities that it entails, are 
hardly sufficiently appreciated by the general public. The 
defendant in question was the master of a sailing-ship, the 
‘British Peer,’ and was called upon to answer an indictment 
charging him with having failed to render assistance to the 
erew of the steamship ‘ Roxburgh Castle,’ with which vessel 
he had been in collision. As far as the collision was con- 
cerned, it would appear that both ships were equally to 
blame, so that it only rested for the jury to decide as to 
whether the captain of the surviving ship had shown a want 
of humanity and wilful neglect in not lowering his boats and 
attempting to save the crew of the vessel which had fared the 
worse. The collision between the two ships took place late in 
the evening ; and within a few minutes the steamship was seen 
to be settling down, and did actually sink, carrying her boats 
with her. The captain of this ill-fated ship, being himself a 
very expert swimmer, managed to extricate himself from the 
wreck, and on coming to the surface and seeing the lights of 
the other ship, struck out for them, and was eventually hauled 
on board. He states that he immediately went up to the 
captain of the sailing-vessel, and implored him, “ For God’s 
sake, Captain, save my crew!” ‘To this prayer, although it 
was enforced by the cries of the drowning men in the water, 
the latter turned a deaf ear. According to the rescued man, 
he answered that he must think of his own crew first; and 
according to the evidence of his own mate, he is said to have 
remarked that “charity begins at home.” At any rate, he 
made no effort to lower his boats; and the utmost that he did 
to help the unfortunate men who were struggling in the water, 
was to throw out lines in case any of them should succeed in 
reaching his vessel. One other sailor alone was rescued; the 
whole of the rest of the crew of the ‘Roxburgh Castle’ were 
drowned, some twenty-two hands in all. This was the evi- 
dence, chiefly supplied by the captain of the sunken ship, but 
supported in the main by some of the defendant’s own crew, 





upon which the master of the sailing-vessel was indicted for 
wilful neglect and inhumanity. 

His defence was to the effect that he failed to lower his 
boats, not because he would not, but because he could not,— 
because by so doing he would have seriously endangered the 
lives of his own crew. His own ship was so damaged that it 
had ultimately to be towed into Falmouth, and there was such 
a heavy sea running at the time, that the mere operation of 
lowering the boats could not have been performed without 
great risk to those who manned them. In this contention he 
was fully supported by the evidence of the marine surveyor 
who examined the condition of the sailing-vessel after the 
collision, and by his second mate, who not only deposed to al] 
hands being fully occupied below in trying to check the flow 
of water into the hold, but also asserted that had he been 
called to lower and man the lifeboat in search of the other 
crew, he should not have expected to have returned alive from 
such a service. The jury, fortunately, were able to convince 
themselves of the justice of his plea, and the defendant was 
discharged. We say fortunately, because if they had not 
discharged him—even if the case against him had been 
a great deal stronger than it actually was—we tbink 
they would have not only done the defendant himself a very 
grave injustice, but they would have also established a very 
dangerous precedent. A captain’s opinion, even in a case 
where he may afterwards be shown to have committed an 
error of judgment, must be considered final and beyond chal. 
lenge. Of course we except any case in which a captain of a 
ship may have been guilty of open and flagrant inhumanity 
which is beyond all doubt ; but when any reasonable doubt may 
exist as to the culpability of his decision, we think that his 
decision should not be subject to future challenge. In this 
particular case, in spite of the evidence in his favour that 
there was a heavy sea running, and that the condition of his 
own vessel prevented him from giving any help to the other, 
it is just possible that the captain did commit an error of 
judgment, and that he might have lowered his boats and 
rescued some portion of the drowning crew, without incurring 
any very great risk to his own vessel or the men who manned 
the lifeboat. It is possible, we say, and we are the 
more willing to admit that possibility, in that we cannot 
think that another sea-captain would have been instru- 
mental in bringing such a charge against him, with. 
out some assurance of its justice, even when prompted 
by the bitterness of his own immediate loss. But even sup- 
posing that it were possible, and that the Captain of the 
‘ British Peer’ did commit an error of judgment, it must be 
remembered on his behalf, under what conditions he com- 
mitted that error, and also that it was an error on the right 
side. A collision such as was described in the evidence, would 
leave the vessel in a state of utter confusion. The master of 
the vessel, who is directly responsible for its safety and that 
of his crew, finds himself obliged to come to a swift and im- 
mediate decision as to whether he must devote his entire 
energy to their safety, or whether he can afford to postpone 
it to the more evident necessity of the other crew. He cannot 
tell the exact amount of damage that his own ship has sus- 
tained, which, for all he knows, may be fated to settle down as 
surely as the other if he does not make the most strenuous 
efforts to stop the leak which is opened in her; and over and 
above that consideration, he fears that an effort to save the 
other sailors by lowering his own boats, even if he could spare 
hands enough for the service, is as likely to end in the 
loss of those hands as in the rescue of the others. He must 
decide on his own responsibility, and decide at once. Mani- 
festly he does well to decide on the side of prudence, and so, 
if he does err, to err on the right side. In doing so, he will 
show far more courage than if he yielded to the first dictates 
of humanity against his better judgment. People hardly 
appreciate the nerve and cool courage that is required to 
enable a man to resist such an appeal as was made to the 
master of the‘ British Peer.’ His pity and compassion for the 
men that are drowning before his eyes, appeal to him far more 
strongly than do any considerations for his own safety or that 
of his ship. Moreover, he knows that the same passions are 
working in his crew, and they, like himself, would be willing 
to hazard their own lives if only they could make some effort 
to save those others; he knows, perhaps, that they will not 
be grateful to him for a decision that ensures their safety 
at such a cost; that they will remember it against him 
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afterwards and resent it; and yet it is a duty to resist 
his own feelings and their feelings, and forbid the rescue 
which both are only too eager to attempt. The deliberate 
course of prudence in such a case is only possible to 
a really brave man; and upon such a man it is cruel 
to cast the slur of inhumanity or cowardice because he 
has valiantly done violence to his own feelings and wishes 
in pursuance of what seems to be his duty. Almost equally 
cruel it would be in a case when the same course is pursued 
without deliberation by a captain who knows not what he 
should do, and who in the moment of utter confusion loses his 
head, and decides hastily on the side of prudence. We do not 
know under which category the Captain of the ‘ British Peer’ 
may be placed, but one thing at least is evident, that there 
was abundant justification for the course that he did pursue, 
and that in the face of that evidence it was not only inex- 
pedient but unjust to the man himself to call his decision into 
question. Inexpedient, because the authority of a sea-captain 
in his own ship and his absolute right to control its course is 
a dangerous matter to meddle with; and unjust, because, 
whether he was right or wrong, there was evidently ample 
reason for his wisdom or bis error. As it was, the jury acquitted 
him; but the stigma of a trial of that kind cannot be easily got 
rid of, and we regret that it should ever have found its way into 
Court. Happily, the case, as we have said, is a most unusual 
one, almost without precedent, and we hope that it may 
mever recur again. Most unusual, that is to say, in the Law 
Courts, for these “cases of conscience” happen only too fre- 
quently on the high seas, and it is quite bad enough that the 
captain should be subject to the indignant and hostile criti- 
cisms of his passengers, or even of his own crew, without 
suffering the further punishment of being haled into a Law 
Court on land. 

The position of a captain on his own ship is a very delicate 
matter to interfere with. One factor in our naval supremacy 
is undoubtedly the common-sense that has made the person 
and opinion of the man in command of a vessel in a measure 
sacrosanct. The captain of an English ship is an absolute 
autocrat in his way, and his authority, when there, should 
never be called into question. Some writer—Mr. Kinglake, 
in his “ Héthen,” we think—has given a very amusing account 
of a voyage made through the Greek Archipelago in a Greek 
ship. Every member of its crew had an opinion to offer, and 
insisted upon that opinion being heard upon every emer- 
gency that arose. When the wind was favourable, a plé- 
discite had to be taken to decide whether they should sail, and 
what sail they should carry ; when the wind was unfavourable, 
they spent happy days in harbour actively discussing what 
was the best course to pursue under the adverse circumstances. 
The vessel carried a captain and his mates, but their position 
was merely a temporary one, and they would be deposed from 
it by a vote of the crew. As it was, the crew formed a very 
happy and a very talkative family, but the progress of the 
vessel was small. No doubt if the Captain of the ‘ British 
Peer’ could have called his crew into conference, he might 
have shifted the responsibility off his own shoulders; but 
while that conference was being held, the other sailors would 
have been probably drowned, and his own ship might very pos- 
sibly have sunk. As it is, the responsibility for the conduct 
of his ship is rightly put upon his shoulders, and upon his 
alone, and that being the case, it is unfair to criticise it 
without very good reason. For sins of commission, it is quite 
right that he should be brought before the proper authorities, 
and duly punished if they can be proved against him; but 
for sins of omission, unless they are of a very glaring 
character, it is far better that he should be given the benefit 
of the doubt, and that they should be passed over in silence. 
Indignation at inhumanity is very easily aroused, and people 
are rather too prone to suspect inhumanity without sufficient 
eause. We do not believe that the man lives who has so 
callous a nature as to stand still and see his fellow-creatures 
drowning around him, when a word from himself would help 
them to safety. Cases have often arisen, unfortunately, when 
men have stood atilland watched others perish without offering 
them aid; but in those cases there has been no responsibility 
resting upon the spectators. The captain of the ship does 
thoroughly feel that the responsibility of rescue rests with him, 
and it is rarely credible that he should fail to answer to it 
through mere wilfulness. 





A PLEA FOR RATIONAL PICNICS. 

F the Oxford and Cambridge match, with Henley to follow, 

produce in most minds a positive dislike to the notion of 
lunching out of doors, that is probably the fault, not of the 
theory, but of the modern practice of picnics. Even Sydney 
Smith, in the Epicurean flight of fancy in which he pictured 
himself as “ eating pdtés de foie gras to the sound of trumpets,” 
might have failed to realise his ideal if it had been served on 
the top of a drag in a blazing sun among the crowd at Lord’s. 
There is more to be said for the River than for Lord’s as the 
scene of a picnic,—for no one would, we suppose, choose the 
middle of a gravel-drive in a treeless meadow as the spot to 
eat a heavy luncheon. But the mayonnaise and champagne, 
the salmon and strawberries, and all the bilious accompani- 
ments of a Henley luncheon, are absolutely “contrary to 
Nature” as the basis of a meal in the open air. Yet the 
Henley standard has been accepted as the normal form for 
what should be the simplest of repasts. As they have grown 
more elaborate, picnics have become less popular, until they 
will in time be as extinct as the fétes champétres of our grand- 
mothers’ days, in which the cow always kicked over the cream- 
bowl, and spilt the syllabub on the grass. 

We have only to consider the apparatus of a modern out- 
door meal to trace the gradual unlearning of what should be, 
to country-living people, one of the most natural and healthful 
of habits. Even the form of the vessels and the means of 
carrying them have changed for the worse. In England, we 
never possessed the wine-skin, the soft, easy-fitting, elastic 
burden, which could be flung across the back of the “ sumpter- 
mule ”—the “sumpter-mule ” itself has disappeared, that sure- 
footed beast, able to follow wherever man could tread—but 
glass flagons are poor substitutes fur the “leather bottel,” 
which was slung behind the sturdy equestrian pilgrims of 
old, and heavy stone jars have replaced the neat wooden 
firkins which in the West still carry the cool and sparkling 
cider to the labourer’s luncheon in the fields. In Scotland, pan- 
niers, slung across the pony’s back, still take out the luncheon 
and take back the grouse; but in England, the cumbrous 
“ luncheon-basket,” with its apparatus of knives and forks, 
hot-water dishes, and napkin-rings, is an anxiety to mistresses, 
and the despair of servants. Moreover, the luncheon-basket 
must be carried in a cart; and a cart requires a road, and 
often cannot reach the choicest and wildest spots, which should 
be the natural ground selected for an outdoor meal. A pony 
with panniers, and wine or cider in wooden firkins, should be 
the means of transport where the party is large; and the 
provisions should be of a quality and consistency to travel 
without injury under such conditions. But large parties 
should be avoided if the full pleasure of such an enterprise is 
to be reaped. Too many people, too much food, and too much 
of the dining-room furniture transported into the fields, are 
alike destructive to the rational picnic. 

The discredit of picnics is the more to be regretted because 
the practice of eating the mid-day meal, however frugal, 
abroad in the fields, and not under a roof, is one which 
secures more benefit from a stay in the country than 
any other change of habit so induced. It seems to be 
agreed that fresh air, even more than exercise, is the 
secret of the “country cure;” and the only guarantee that 
the maximum of fresh air shall be enjoyed is to avoid the 
mid-day return to house-life. It is not only that the radius 
of the morning walk is doubled if the necessity for the return 
to luncheon be removed. That alone is a gain. But the 
break in the continuity of impression is avoided, and a long 
day in the open air made possible. So only maya man watch 
the sun climb to the zenith and once more descend, and time 
his rest and food by Nature’s hours. No one who has not 
made trial of the results of spending at least eight hours daily 
in the open air without a roof to shut out sun and wind 
and sky, can realise the gain in bodily vigour and mental 
repose which this “air-cure” produces. If after breakfast 
such provisions be taken as can easily be carried in flask 
and fishing-bag —a sure precaution against the temptation of 
over-eating—the bearer is master of his wants for the day. 
Needful food and rest can be taken at the natural time, and 
in the natural way, until he returns to the evening meal under 
a roof, as falling dew and rising mists suggest. Those who 
habitually eat out of doors seem to fulfil the fable of Cacus. 
They gain fresh strength from contact with mother-earth ; for 
they take at the same time rest when it is needed, and the 
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material for fresh exertion as vigour is running low. Mr. 
Besant, in his “Son of Vulcan,” distinguishes between men 
who dine and men who “stoke.” “Stoking,” as the North- 
Countryman understands it, is the meal which enables a man 
to continue physical exertion; and that, and not “dining,” 
should be the object of the rational picnic. 

And here we may suppose the objector to break in, and 
urge us, not without indignation, to have some respect for 
middle-aged people, and “for heaven’s sake leave them their 
little comforts, and at least let them have their meals in 
peace.” But peace of mind is of the essence of the outdoor 
meal in the country; and it is almost never too hot or too cold, 
or too wet, or too furiously windy, for those who know how to 
secure comfort for its enjoyment. The experienced country- 
man can find shelter from all winds and weather, except upon 
the open downs, and enjoy the contrast of the narrow margin 
between his own snug comfort and the wintry discontent 
beyond. We may lunch warmly, and on a dry cushion, in the 
nick of a haystack with the hay-tyers, among the perfume of 
the old hay, while a gale so bitter is roaring past, that even 
the cart-teams refuse to face the blast. We may lie 
among the willows, while the wine for a more elaborate feast 
cools in the brook, though the sun’s heat has driven every 
harvester from the fields. The writer has eaten Christmas 
fare and drunk Christmas ale buried in the golden wall of 
straw round the sheep-pen, while the winter sun shone on 
roads of sheeted ice, in which the nailed shoes of the horses 
struck sputtering dints for miles; and has lain dry and warm 
in the fern under a crag by a Scotch loch’s side, while the 
wetting mist rolled by steaming like a farm-house kitchen on 
Christmas Eve, and eaten the gillies’ oatcake and grouse in 
comfort, and drunk the “ mountain-dew,” while the good men 
discussed with equal pleasure the white bread and ale which 
had been sent out for the “gentlemen’s honour.” But never, 
in frost or snow, rain or mist, have we known what it was to 
“catch a cold” from lunching in the open air. Whether the 
heat-haze be dancing, or the hailstones rattling down like shot, 
there is always some place for man to lay his head, and watch 
at close quarters the wayward moods of Nature. For all true 
countrymen—shepherds and woodmen, labourers and sports- 
men—this long day in the fields, with its food and rest at noon, 
is the natural life. Yet none, not even the gypsies, who are 
the only professed outdoor cooks in the country-side, make 
much preparation for the meal. It is nearly always cold, and 
is as a rule eaten very slowly, the cider or ale being drunk 
last and with infinite satisfaction. But tea at 4 o’clock is now 
regularly made when extra hours are worked at hay-time and 
harvest; and in Kent, where fruit-pickers and hop-gatherers 
abound, field-cooking is well understood. Unlike the soldiers, 
they always make their fire in the open, and not in a trench. 
A rod about 10 ft. long is suspended on strong forked stakes, 
and on this the iron pots of perhaps half-a-dozen families 
are hung, and the water is made to boil with a very small 
quantity of fuel. These wild people are also masters of the 
art of fire-lighting, and with one smoking, smelling sulphur- 
match, and a handful of dry leaves and beach-twigs, and with 
one or two fair-sized limbs of hard wood, will soon show a mer- 
rily singing kettle. When the gypsies prefer roast to boiled for 
their evening meal, they manufacture the spits upon the spot; 
andif any one will search round the ashes of their fires, he will 
often find these curious wooden implements, which the gypsies, 
who often drive a trade in skewer-making, have fashioned of 
various sizes, and with professional skill, with points hardened 
in the fire, and as sharp as those which the dwarfs set to pierce 
the feet of Stanley’s carriers in the tropical forest. 

But we do not advise the uninstructed to attempt outdoor 
cooking; and unless for brewing tea, it is against the theory 
of the “rational picnic,’ which we have insisted should 
consist of light and portable viands, ready-cooked. The holi- 
day season will soon begin. Then let country visitors make 
trial of the “ eight-hours day” in the open air, and to secure 
it, make their luncheon daily in the fields. If others are shy to 
make the experiment, let them try singly, for a meal in the 
open air is the only one which can be eaten in solitude, yet not 
alone. 


THE POET AS DREAMER AND SEER. 
TE have just read with interest an ably written little book, 
in which the author, Mr. William Clarke, endeavours, 
with considerable force of argument, and in a tone laudably free 
from anything savouring of the rhapsodical, to make good the 





claims to poetic greatness advanced by a small body of 
admirers on behalf of a writer who seems to us as destitute 
of the sense of historical perspective as Shelley, while he is 
grotesquely lacking in that poet’s gift of melodious lyricism, 
—we allude to the late Walt Whitman. “ We are probably,” 
says Mr. Clarke, “on the eve of scientific conceptions which 
will render the science of the nineteenth century comparatively 
jejune. And in the same way, the great industrial forces 
which are partly dominated by man and which partly 
dominate him, will, it may be believed, evolve new socio- 
logical ideas that will cast society in another mould. 
Of this new world, with all its powers for good and evil, 
with all its revolutionary stir, Whitman is the seer.” And, 
accordingly, a disposition to break off amicable relations 
with the past, and to “cut” tradition, is the note of the so- 
called “poetry of democracy.” This violent rupture with our 
antecedents, this quarrel with everything man has been and 
done, this unfilial revolt against our spiritual parentage, is, in 
our opinion, the mark of an essentially anti-poetic, because 
essentially anti-humane and illiberal spirit. A sense of noble 
lineage, a just pride in its long and high descent, are of the 
essence of good literature; and with these there go a care 
and zeal to hand on the great inheritance reverently. The 
literatures of the past, judged by their best, were harmonious, 
shapely, symmetrical: it is reasonable to infer some harmony, 
shapeliness, symmetry, in the life itself which they in some 
measure reflected. The “poetry of democracy” is strident, 
amorphous, unbalanced: does it, or does it not, reflect the 
modern life which it glorifies so vociferously? If it does 
reflect that life, then that life must itself be strident, amor- 
phous, unbalanced, and might with profit continue to take a 
few lessons at the feet of an ancestral past. If it does not reflect 
that life, then what becomes of its ostensible raison d’étre ? 

A certain class of critics, who never seem to know very 
distinctly either what they mean or what they want, raise 
periodically a vague cry for a “new poetry,” which is to be 
in accord with the “new conditions” of modern life. They 
probably exaggerate the real novelty of those conditions; at 
any rate, “the human heart by which we live” remains very 
much the same, and the best poetry has always concerned 
itself, and always will, with the permanent and unvarying 
elements of human nature. Some horizons are widened, some 
issues are narrowed; the love of beauty, the beauty of love, 
are what they were :— 

“ Still on the seeds of all He made 
The rose of beauty burns ; 
Through times that change and forms that fade, 
Immortal youth returns.” 

To distil the odour of that “rose of beauty,” to keep fresh the 
“immortal youth” of the soul, were, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the poet’s aims before Orpheus made sonnets to 
Eurydice’s eyebrows, and will remain such when the “ poetry 
of democracy,” and a thousand other passing portents, are 
forgotten. In the meantime, to disown the past and live on 
bad terms with antiquity is a great mistake ; and it is equally 
a mistake to suppose that beauty may be contemned and 
melody disparaged in the name of fact and reality. Nature 
herself is one perpetual struggle towards form and rhythm; 
and when Art runs counter to Nature, it ceases even to be 
Art. One thing is certain,—poetry that is to last can never 
be founded on so temporary a phase of the human spirit as 
insurrection ; and we believe that the great poets of the future 
will be great because their poetry will spring from a fuller 
sense of the accord and confederacy between man and the 
whole natural world than was possible to an earlier cosmology. 
They will certainly not be great by disinheriting themselves 
of their spiritual patrimony, and flaunting their unindebted- 
ness to former ages. 

Although there is undoubtedly a sense in which a great poet 
may be said to embody and personify his epoch, there is also a 
sense in which the greatest poets of all may be considered as ful- 
filling a yet larger office, and becoming the legatees of the past 
and fore-stallers of the future in a manner beyond the reach of 
any other order of minds. Our meaning is most forcibly ex- 
emplified by certain lines in one of the loveliest of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets,—lines of which the extraordinary significance shall be 
commented upon presently. The sonnet is the fifteenth of 
that wonderful series :— 

“ When I consider everything that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment ; 


That this huge stage presenteth nought but shows 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment ; 
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When I behold how men as plants increase, 
Cheered and checked even by the selfsame sky, 
Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease, 
And wear their brave state out of memory ; 
Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 
Sets you most rich in youth before my sight, 
Where wasteful Time debateth with decay, 
To change your day of youth to sullied night ; 
And all in war with Time for love of you, 
As he takes from you, I ingraft you new.” 
Tt will here be seen that in the third and fourth lines, we 
have the spectacle of Shakespeare clinging to the skirts of one 
of the most ancient and fascinating of superstitions, astrology, 
—stretching hands across the middle ages to the gorgeous 
twilight of Egyptian antiquity and all tie enigmatical wisdom 
of the East; whilst in the lines which immediately follow, he 
anticipates the attitude and temper of the most modern 
science, which identifies man with the world he contemplates, 
links his career with the history of suns and the biography of 
flowers, and recognises him but as a unit in the multitudinous 
march-past of Nature. To our mind there is nothing more 
impressive in the whole range of poetry than that juxtaposition, 
casual though it be, of two most representative ideas, the one 
hoary from “ the dark backward and abysm of time,” the other 
brilliant with all the promise of the dawn. Literature affords no 
more striking example of a poet “standing between two worlds,” 
the one, if not “ dead,” at all events moribund, the other, if 
“powerless to be born,” at least a living embryo. In those 
four lines of verse, Shakespeare overarches the history of the 
human intellect, and spans an interval at one end of which is 
the lore of the Chaldees, and at the other extremity the 
speculations of Darwin. 

The lines typify in the most concrete manner the spirit 
which, if we apprehend it aright, is the spirit of the most 
supremely great poetry,—that Igdrasil, whose roots go down 
into a deep past, while its branches overshadow a wide future. 
Wordsworth has notably defined poetry as “ the impassioned 
expression which is in the countenance of Science;” but it is 
also, as one of his own most famous sonnets testifies, the 
wistful expression in eyes that recall half-regretfully the 
perished beauty of old myths and symbols. “ Wise poets,” 
sings Carew,— 

“who wrap Truth in tales, 
Know her themselves through all her veils ;” 
and it is part of their business to clothe the wisdom of the 
world’s maturity in the nursery-stories of its childhood. A 
living poet has drawn a distinction between Coleridge the 
Dreamer and Wordsworth the Seer. It may be said that the 
greatest poets of all are Seer and Dreamer in one. Shakespeare 
was both, Dante was both, Goethe was both. 

Thus, it seems to us that a poet who, like Shelley, lives almost 
wholly in the future; who acknowledges himself, as Shelley 
did, unable to read history with interest; who exclaims,— 

“The world is weary of the Past ; 
Oh, let it die or rest at last!” 


’ 


and who practically “averts his ken,” not merely from “ half 
of human fate,” but from the whole of human experience,—is 
necessarily a poet of most partial and fragmentary vision. 
Such a poet, in his loud rebellion against old faiths, ideals, 
and dreams, sees neither the soul of goodness which is in things 
evil, nor the soul of truth which is in things false. He is 
deficient in a sense of the coherence and continuity of the 
world. He regards the past as a worn-out garment which 
can be thrown off at a given moment, humanity then starting 
afresh in the brand-new attire of his ideas. He lacks the 


retrospect upon which prophecy must always be based. The | 


imagination of the most truly great poets is at once 
“the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come,” 
and the reminiscent soul of the wide world brooding on things 
past. The Muses may inspire songs of hope, but they are still 
the daughters of Memory. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE VETO. 


[To tHe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 





Sir,—The words in Mr. Gladstone’s address which refer to | 
“Local Option,” deserve more attention than has hitherto 


been accorded to them. 
terms “Local Option” and “Local Veto,” as used by pro- 


We are all so accustomed to the | 


| fessed teetotalers, that there is a danger of our overlooking 
the fact that hitherto no responsible Minister has seriously 
introduced into the region of practical politics terms which 
imply such vast changes, not only in the laws relating to 
liberty and property, but in the arrangements for the col- 
lection of the national revenue. 

Mr. Gladstone, as an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
knows too well that the income derived from the trade in 
alcoholic liquors constitutes more than a third of the whole 
national revenue, and exactly coincides with the cost of our 
Army and Navy; consequently, any local area that, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s language, may “ provide for the extinction of the 
sale of liquor,” will cease to pay one-third of its taxes. In 
other words, its share in the maintenance of the Army and 
Navy will fall upon other areas, unless some new and tre- 
mendous tax is imposed upon all such areas as shall extinguish 
the sale of liquor. 


What are we to think of a responsible Minister who admits 
the introduction of words which he knows well imply a com- 
plete fiscal revolution, without accompanying them by even a 
suggestion of some alternative scheme of taxation? The 
changes in the laws affecting property and personal liberty 
implied by the words “ Local Veto” are equally far-reaching 
and revolutionary, if a majority is to have the power to 
confiscate property, stop work, and prescribe diet in a matter 
of opinion concerning drink. Nor can it be possible to re- 
strict that power to a subject which has only a recent and 
temporary importance, and will be as nothing compared to 
differences of opinion in religion or polities. : 

Mr. Gladstone himself has in his better days pointed out 
some of these difficulties ; probably he still believes them to be 
so insuperable that the nation, when brought within sight of 
prohibitive legislation, will drop the subject altogether ; and 
therefore, he thinks, the words may be safely used to “catch 
the teetotal vote ;” but in either case they are too important 
to pass without notice.—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. D. 


ULSTERMEN IN AMERICA. 
[To THE Eprror OF THE “ SpecTATOR.” | 

Si1r,—In reference to your interesting article on “ The Ulster- 
man in America,” which I hope will be as widely read as it 
deserves, might I be permitted to add a detail to it, probably 
| omitted by your able contributor for the sake of brevity, but 
which may illustrate the phrase referring to the crossing of 
the Alleghanies? I would give the name of Samuel Brady, 
whose grandfather emigrated from Ireland shortly before 
1733, and who was not only Captain of the Rangers who 
protected the Alleghany frontier, but also one of those 
extraordinary men who, like Boone and Kenton, are the 
| finest flower of a great race. For many years the Ulster 

settlers’ existence depended on his vigilance, and the few 
| adventures of his which remain recorded show him to have 
| been a man of that individual kind of which Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling laments the loss among us moderns.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Hampstead, June 27th. 





W. DELAPLAINE SCULL. 


THE ULSTER CENSUS OF 1891. 


‘© THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR. 
[T E 9) “ Spectator.” | 


S1r,—In view of the approaching General Election, will you 
kindly afford space for the following figures, just published, 
showing the number of adherents belonging to the various 
religious denominations in the Provinceof Ulster? The fact 
that out of thirty-three Members returned by the province to 
the Imperial Parliament, seventeen are at present Nationalists, 
is calculated to seriously mislead the English and Scotch 
peoples as to the real state of the case. Attention has fre- 
quently been called to this matter, but at the present crisis it 
will not be superfluous to point to it anew :— 











Protestant Episcopalians ... 362,791 
Presbyterians : 426,245 
Methodists a 40,528 
Other Denominations 44,851 
$74,415 

Roman Catholics 744,859 

| Protestant majority ... re eerrreerre 


| 


| —I am, Sir, &e., W. S. Monrcomery. 
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BOOKS. 


es 
SULLY PRUDHOMME.* 

FRENCH verse is undoubtedly alien to English ears, perhaps 
from some physical diversity of zsthetic sense, as of historical 
association which has apparently increased since Lamartine, 
Victor Hugo, and Musset forced a hearing from the world. 
They belong to a past dimmed by the gloom of national 
disaster, and it is time that we should recognise in Sully 
Prnudhomme’s poetry of the present, the skill of language, the 
scientific thought, hereditary in the France of Descartes 
and of Voltaire, while in direct spiritual and poetical 
ancestry the poet can claim descent from Pascal and 
André Chenier. The first of living French poets, his 
song is in the key of Mr. M. Arnold, but, as we think, 
tenderer, more sincere, and wider in its reach. He is not con- 
tent to suggest the problems that are most urgent in our 
conduct of the larger life; he faces them with the courage of 
one who leads a forlorn but undying hope in the siege of 
many-towered Truth. He recognises, but escapes from, the 
pessimism which saturates modern thought, and of which the 
note was sounded in literature by Werther, René, and Manfred, 
and since elaborated in full chord by so many lesser heroes. His 
sense of solitude in the evolution of forces outside himself, is 
deeper than theirs by all the century which seems to have 
cost us so many of the ideals on which we had relied. 

M. Sully Prudhomme, in his prose work on “ Expression 
in the Fine Arts,” and in his elaborate preface to the 
translation of the first book of De Natura Rerum, has written 
what are probably the most brilliant essays of philosophic 
thought which modern France has produced, essays that 
justify his right to teach in poetry the reconciliation of 
material fact and conscious aspiration, which is the object of his 
endeavour. Toanalyse the internal not less than the outward 
experiences of man; to seize on their relations in all the phases 
of life as in the historical sequence of philosophies and creeds ; 
to link art and the material being of man ; to find noble poetry 
in the prismatic changes of the simplest human life; to unify 
man and his environment, of which he is the only measure 
conceivable to our consciousness, with rare analysis and 
perfection of poetry,—is M. Sully Prudhomme’s title to the 
love and praise of his fellow-thinkers, if not to the applause of 
the street. His genius and training, perhaps, tend to a too 
logical analysis, but his verse so abounds in imagery, and his 
rhythm is so perfected, that by every right he is singer; and 
science but strengthens his flight into the zther he loves. Few 
poets have so deeply probed, and with so fine an instrument, 
the tragedy of our race, though not its individual tragedies. 
While it attains more physical comfort, it appears to suffer as 
never before by selfish egotism and blindness to the lights by 
which our fathers found their way. The poet’s effort to escape 
the tyranny of laws beyond his grasp, and to stay the strife of 
man and circumstance, is perhaps all the finer because he has 
no ark of dogma in the deluge of cosmic forces. There isa 
religion, the mother of all creeds, the religion which confesses 
a power from which man would sometimes hide, but cannot 
conjure. In his keen consciousness of it, and his sensitiveness 
to the cry of those who are orphaned of the divine Father, M. 
Sully Prudhomme is the most modern of those whose office it 
is to make music alike for the intellect as for the senses. 

He was born in 1839, and early lost his father; and his 
mother’s health was too feeble to admit of her largely 
influencing his youth, except by her strongly religious 
impressions, which have at all times remained sacred to 
him, even since he has lost his early enthusiasm for Christian 
dogma. He went to school while still a child, and suffered 
so much from isolation and repression, that sadness became 
the habit of his thought. He was brilliantly successful 
in classics; but at fifteen he elected mathematics rather 
than literature for his course of study in preparation for 
the Ecole Polytechnique. For three years and a half he 
devoted himself to science, and always ranked among the 
first of his class, in company with M. Carnot, his con- 
temporary. An ailment of the eyes checked his study, but 
he took his degree in both science and classics. At college 
he had made a friend in the son of M. Schneider, the head of 
the great firm at Creusot, and he accepted a place in its office, 
where he eagerly studied mechanics. But the commercial side 





* Sully Prudhomme; Cuvres, Paris: A. Lemerre, 








of business did not please him, and he returned to Paris to study 
law in a notary’s office. Whatever his work, however, the poet 
wrote poetry. He joined a society of rising young men, and 
made friends with Gambetta; but what is infinitely more im. 
portant, he read some of his verses to his comrades, and dis. 
covered his gift of song. The first volume, Stances et Porme-, 
earned Sainte-Beuve’s admiration, and at twenty-five Sully 
Prudhomme produced some of his loveliest sonnets. His 
finished and tender lyric, “Le Vase Brisé,” became at once 
so popular, that it partly obscured the more serious poems 
which were in the same volume. Familiar as it is, we give it 
as an example of slight fancy, expressing pain from which 
many have suffered, and of the perfected linguistic form which 
is seldom wanting to whatever height, and under whatever 
stress of thought the master attained in his longer poems :— 
“ Le vase ot! meurt cette verveine 

D‘un coup d’éventail fut félé ; 

Le coup dut effleurer 4 peine: 

Aucun bruit ne l’a révélé. 

Mais la légére meurtrissure, 

Mordant le cristal chaque jour, 

D’une marche invisible et sire 

En a fait lentement le tour. 

Son eau fraiche a fui goutte 4 goutte, 

Le suc des fleurs s’est epuisé ; 

Personne encore ne s’en doute ; 

N’y touchez pas, il est brisé. 


Souvent aussi la main qu’on aime 
Effleurant le cceur, le meurtrit ; 
Puis le coeur se fend de lui méme, 
La fleur de son amour périt; 


Toujours intact aux yeux du monde, 
Il sent croitre et pleurer tout bas 
Sa blessure fine et profonde ; 

Il est brisé, n’y touchez pas.” 

Few of us appreciate the finish to which French writers had 
brought the art of versification before the décadente school 
ravaged the fair vineyard, and called their license freedom. 
In a small treatise published this year, M. Sully Prudhomme 
expounds the real source and end of rhythm and rhyme as 
based on purely physical laws. It might be a chapter in his 
greater work on “ Expression in Fine Art,” a careful study of 
which is necessary to full appreciation of his wsthetic 
standards. The emission of the breath, the quickening of 
utterance under emotion, the laws of proportionate numlir 
which govern vibration through the senses, excite our percep- 
tion of far-reaching order. Centuries of elaboration have 
adapted French rhythm to Frenca ears. We are not judges 
of it, except to feel its exact proportions and the repose 
gained by its simpler accents,—repose, which is the essential 
end of art, and art which is none the less noble because it more 
easily satisfies the sensuous memory, and because its surprises. 
are ordered as are the lines of a French rather than of an 
English garden. M. Sully Prudhomme claims for his poetry 
that it can treat of all human interests. He holds with Pascal 
that he who knows most loves best, and therefore sings best. 
In one of his early poems he says of the modern poet :— 

“Ses chants pour matiére, 
N’ont-ils pas la science aux sévéres beautés, 
Toute Vhistoire humaine et la nature entiére ?” 
All attracts him :— 
“Le vrai par ses lueurs, l’inconnu par ses voiles.” 
Science and art equally beckon him on to the ideal which 
haunts him. 

He has himself partly lifted the veil of his early love for a 
girl who withdrew from her engagement to him, in the group 
of poems entitled “Jeunes Filles,’ touched with delicate 
passion and sincere intensity, worthy of Mrs. Browning’s 
Sonnets from the Portuguese. “Le meilleur moment des 
amours ” is, he proclaims, the 

“heure de la tendresse exquise 
On les respects sont des aveux.” 
There is the brevity of bitter regret in the lines which tell 
how the vision of his future wife was lost to him :— 
“ Un jour, mais je sais trop ce que l’épreuve en cotte, 
J’ai cru la voir sur mon chemin, 


Et j’ai dit, ‘C’est bien vous.’ Je me trompais sans doute, 
Car elle a retiré sa main. 

Depuis lors je me tais. . .” 

The haunting sweetness of his first passion echoes through- 

out the five volumes of M. Sully Prudhomme’s poetry, not as 

a grief, but as the dominant note of a self-sacrificing life. 


Only in one or two sonnets does he touch on the lower 
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influences of women, and let us hasten to say that he is 
pure in imagination, in purpose, and in expression, as ever 
Wordsworth was. 

In diction he uses no tricks of alliteration; words are to him 
rather symbolic than expressive of particular sounds; but he is 
keenly alive to the nobleness that words possess by association. 
It is difficult to overestimate the ease and finish of his style. 
His has the good sense and clearness of Boileau’s rule; and his 
rhymes, if they are not a perpetual surprise, never influence 
his exactness of thought. He writes of the latest discoveries 
in biology and mechanics with scientific accuracy, yet in noble 
words, illustrated in every line by an imagination fed on truth. 

While he was still attached to the Creuzot factory, he began 
his versified translation of the first book of Lucretius. The 
treatise prefixed explains the poet’s mind, and it accounts for 
his not continuing his task. It attests his analytic power, 
as does his preface to his fine poem, “La Justice,” and 
his essay on esthetic science. The more salient of its 
points is that man must remain the measure of the 
beauty he conceives. To think adequately of the poet, his 
prose should be studied; and it will go far to justify that 
reading of his own emotions into his environment, which has 
been called the pathetic fallacy. In philosophy he inclines 
to Kant as his master; but as a poet he cannot content 
himself with the Deity offered by Kant :— 

“Comme avec une image on console un enfant.” 
In him, as he says of Pascal, his faith is— 
“qu’une agonie étrange, 
On croirait voir lutter Jacob avec son ange.” 

Meantime, M. Sully Prudhomme has given his great poetic 
gift to the reconciliation of that modern mental struggle in- 
duced by the pressure of natural forces and recognition of the 
still supreme human consciousness. He seeks for the concord 
of fact and aspiration. He beats his wings against human 
limitations, but he refuses religious dogma; yet his is not 
despairing complaint, and it may be that a nobler, certainly 
a more tragic intensity, rings in his poetry than could be 
attained by one who does not “beat his music out.” He 
passes by pessimism in the concluding lines of “ Les Destins,” 
published in 1878 :— 

“Ne mesurant jamais sur ma fortune infime, 
Ni le bien, ni le mal, dans mon étroit sentier, 
J’irai calme, et je voue, atome dans l’abime, 
Mon humble part de force 4 ton chef d’ceuvre entier.” 

We cannot pause to praise the many sonnets, probably the 
best in a language which is so well trained to chiselled thought 
and exact prosody. We pass by “ Vaines Tendresses,” grace- 
ful but enduring as the lace-work of the Taj Mahal, and the 
« Epreuves ” of Doubt and Love and Dream and Action which 
are at the threshold of a man’s career. In his verses written 
before the war of 1870, there is sometimes an over-strain of 
sentiment, as in the “‘ Rendezvous,” musical as it is. The pain 
of solitude has often in it a tinge of sick self-love; but the 
disaster of that year roused in him a more serious effort to 
confront the problems of life. Notwithstanding delicate 
health, M. Sully Prudhomme served with distinction as a 
Mobile during the siege of Paris. He manfully accepted the 
lesson, and sums up the claims of Fatherland with a faith that 
is not brag :— 

“ La patrie impose et n’offre pas ses neeuds ; 

Elle est la terre en nous malgré nous incarnée 

Par ’immémorial et sévére hymenée, 

D’une race et d’un champ qui se sont faits tous deux.” 
He hopes that his nation, even in its suffering, is still in the 
forefront of human advance :— 

“ Comme est sorti le blé, des broussailles épaisses, 

Comme Vhomme est sorti du combat des espéces, 

Le supréme cité se pétrie dans ton sang.” 
The “ Ecuries d’Augias ” has the same note of ideal duty. It 
is a noble rendering of the Greek myth, with somewhat of 
modern meaning ; but we can but quote one or two lines as 
examples of concise description. What is finer than the rush 
from his lair of 

“ Le sanglier lancé comme un rocher qui roule” ? 
or the frightened bat, whick 
“ Sous le toit en criant trace. de noirs éclairs ” ? ; 

If only by this poem, M. Sully Prudhomme gains the right 
torebnke Musset for the waste of his genius and his life, as he 
does in an eloquent apostrophe. 

It was the suffering of France which begot the fine poem 





of “La Justice. Not able to find the personal God, the poet 
takes Justice as a power revealed to conscience, by which 
during the past she has been slowly evolved, and can alone be 
perfected by a fuller sympathy of mutual good-will. The 
sincerity of the long debate between hope and discourage- 
ment, aspiration and perplexed doubt, is as austere in form as 
are Dante’s cantos. We wish we had space to quote the sonnet 
of the fifth “ Watch,” of which there are ten, each complete in 
question and answer. 

“La Justice” would be the finest of modern “‘questionings,” if 
in 1888 “ Le Bonheur” had not been published. It is the sum 
of the ideas which from the first inspired M. Sully Prud- 
homme. In admirable poetry, he declares that as justice is a 
sublimated love of our neighbour, so in this perfect charity is 
happiness. Faustus and Stella, who loved each other but 
had not been united on earth, awake in a paradise wherein 
human life and its powers are perfectly satisfied. Ina pro- 
cession, graceful as one ina Greek frieze, the triumphs of art, 
the teachers of philosophies old and new, and the heroes of 
science, masterpieces of drawing and epithet, are marshalled 
as discoverers of all known truth. We can give but the 
transition from Epicurean to Christian thought :— 

“ Soudain, quand la joyeuse et misérable troupe 
Ne se soutenait plus pour se passer la coupe, 
Une perle y tomba, plus rouge que le vin— 
Ils levérent les yeux : cette sanglante larme 
D’un flane ouvert coulait, et par un tendre charme 
Allait rouvir le cceur au sentiment divin.” 
In the summary of modern science, perhaps the finest passage 
is the description of the sun as our life-sustaining star. While 
Faustus learns the limitations of knowledge, he hears the 
lamentations that rise from the planet he has left, which pene- 
trate the universe with their faint clamour. That sense of ideal 
justice of which M. Sully Prudhomme is the prophet, impels 
Faustus, after a fine discussion with Stella, who unites her 
fate with his, to invoke Death,— 
“la force qui fraye aux dimes leur chemin, 

Et les entraine au but que l’Espérance indique.” 
Death replaced them on the painful Earth, but there had 
been no sense of the lapse of time in Paradise, and the race 
of man had passed away to rise or fall elsewhere. 

But having willed their sacrifice and proved their sympathy, 
Faustus and Stella are again rapt by Death to the highest 
heaven. There are few, if any, passages of greater beauty 
than the concluding lines of this fine poem. They describe a 
beatitude worthy of Dante’s vision when Faustus and Stella 
arrive— 

“ Au port d’embarquement, a la source du Monde.” 

Pain and death and love can alone open its gates and dis- 
cover its secrets. And M. Sully Prudhomme leads us 
through all the mazes of intelligence to the foot of the 
Christian Cross, while refusing the Christian creed. His 
life illustrates his doctrines by its labour, its kindness, its 
purity of aim and nobleness of emotion. His fine achieve- 
ment is the sincere reflection of himself, and his advanced 
post in the vanguard of modern thought should win for him, 
not only the honour due to a fine poet, but the admiration of 
all men of good-will, and perhaps most of those who, like the 
pelerin de Vidéal, have been scared from the old paths by the 
clashing machinery of dogma. 





A HUMAN DOCUMENT.* 
“ A woRK written in a loose effeminacy of style, and appeai- 
ing to the debauched taste of the better vulgar.” So wrote 
Warburton of a popular novel of the eighteenth century. We 
cannot do better than borrow his phrases to describe A Human 
Document. Of late “the better vulgar ” have had a craze for 
investigating the human soul. It is the fashion for men and 
women alike to be students of morbid psychological anatomy. 
It was said of smart society in the days of Elizabeth, that he 
who could not “ parley Euphuism” had little hope of making 
a social success. Nowadays, those who do not want to be con- 
sidered hopelessly common must occupy themselves with 
problems of conduct, and “parley” of souls and human 
nature. The “right people” are for ever harping upon 
the immensities and profundities of existence. No clever 
and smart woman at a London dinner-party feels satisfied 








<A Human D cument: a Novel. By W. H. Mallock. In 3 vols. London: 
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unless she has discussed with her neighbour topics that 
belong on one side to the domain of metaphysics, and on 
the other to that of criminal jurisprudence. Society, in fact, 
has become as eager for strange cases in morals as a convent 
of Jesuit casuists, and a diner-out of the present day might 
acquire a boundless reputation were he to cram himself with 
tit-bits from Escobar. Just as the Sophists of Athens were 
eternally prating about wisdom without understanding it, so 
our tea-table philosophers are for ever prating about life and 
human nature, though in truth they comprehend them not at 
all. In a word, the taste of the better vulgar is just now all 
for “life,” “human problems,” and “human documents.” 
Mr. Mallock, in his new book, A Human Document, attempts 
to supply what will gratify this taste, and steps in with 
an artfully spiced and doctored contribution to the cult 
of the new Sophistry. Without question he knows his 
public well, and, like the clever linendraper, hits the 
fashion of the hour just between wind and water. The 
better vulgar like to tread delicately; so Mr. Mallock is 
never verbally coarse. They like a good deal of sentiment ; 
so Mr. Mallock is never a materialist. They like to be “very 
real,” and “ very near the human heart ;” so Mr. Mallock has 
made a pretence that his book is only a dishing-up of a 
series of letters, diaries, and poems written by a real man and 
a real woman engaged in an illicit love-affair, which, when the 
husband is in the neighbourhood, has to be conducted to a 
great extent on paper. Mr. Mallock’s main thesis is a very 
old one indeed,—namely, that under certain circumstances 
conjugal infidelity may be a much more beautiful and admirable 
thing than loveless marriage; and that the line between 
good and evil is so fine a one, that we must judge whether 
any immorality of conduct has taken place by the whole 
circumstances of the case, not by any hard-and-fast rule. 
Any one who studies life, we are told, must see that very 
often the people who by the hard-and-fast rule ought to 
be very wicked people, are not wicked at all, but very good, 
amiable, and happy; and that often so-called illicit love raises 
and purifies those who are engaged in it, quite as much as the 
perfect marriages of mind and body. Hence, in making the 
illicit love in his book an ennobling, purifying, exalting passion 
which helps and strengthens both the man and the woman, Mr. 
Mallock declares that he is giving us a true representation of 
life. Mr. Mallock goes on :— 

“Tt may, however, still be urged by some that I have not so 
much as touched upon the important question yet. The important 
question, they may say, is not whether the book is true, but 
whether it is moral. My answer would be this—that if it is true 
in the sense I have just described, it is as moral or as immoral as 
life is, neither more nor less. If it is immoral to show, as actual 
life shows, that the hard-and-fast division between good and evil, 
which undoubtedly exists in the region of abstract theory, and 
which for certain purposes it is undoubtedly necessary that we 
should recognise, does not exist in the lives of average men and 
women; and farther, what is still more important, that good and 
evil fortune do not follow, in any invariable way, on what moralists 
classify as good and evil conduct, but are constantly apportioned, 
without any apparent reference to the conventional requirements 
of retributive moral justice; if it is immoral to show all this, then 
it must be admitted that this book is immoral. But in that case 
we must make another admission also—that life is immoral in 
precisely the same sense; that whilst moralists teach one thing, 
it teaches another, and that no picture of it is fit for good people 
to look at, in which half of its distinctive features have not been 
suppressed or altered. If any one takes this view of the case, I 
cannot, here at least, attempt to argue him out of it. I must con- 
tent myself with saying that the viewis not mine, and that I hold 
to the opposite, and, indeed, the only other alternative. I believe 
that morality is only worth inculcating because, and in so far as, 
its motives, rules, and sanctions correspond to the realities of life 
considered in its entirety.” 

This ingenious piece of sophistry is really a plea for the 
casuistic treatment of morals,—a treatment which, if pressed 
as Mr. Mallock presses it, is fatal to morality. And for this 
reason. If it were possible really and exactly to fathom human 
motives, and estimate the precise force of temptations, it might 
be possible to take each case by itself and to judge it. This, 
however, demands a divine not a human appreciation of con- 
duct. All mankind can do is to enforce obedience to 
rules which deal with the externals of conduct. No doubt 
it is to some extent possible to modify these rules, but in 
opposition to such modification stands the sound maxim that 
hard cases make bad law. But Mr. Mallock may say :— 
‘Granted that you cannot give legal relief to the ill-mated 
husbands and wives, and must impose social penalties on those 
who relieve themselves, it cannot be denied that many such 





unfaithful men and women do not in the least feel themselves 
degraded, but are happier in the best sense, for their misdeeds, 
But this being so, why should they not be depicted as they 
areP’ Our answer would be, that if the novel is to do more 
than tickle our curiosity, and is to play the ennobling part of 
stimulating our interest in life in order to quiet and not dis. 
satisfy us, it must be true, not to a part of life, but to life ag a 
whole. Now, life considered as a whole, shows that those who 
defile and defame the great institution on which society rests, 
do ill for themselves, in proportion to their natural worthiness, 
Take the most favourable case possible for the adulterers,— 
the case of a childless wife who is badly treated by her hus. 
band, and who runs away with her lover and forms a union 
with him which is like that of an ideal marriage. Depend upon 
it, that the more such a union is founded upon real love, 
the more unhappy must it become both for the man and the 
woman. As they live together, there is certain to grow up in 
their minds a sense of veneration and respect for the marriage 
state. But this must be a daily wound, for how can they hide 
from themselves that their union is founded on treason to wed. 
lock ? Against such feelings Mr. Mallock’s perfumed anodynes, 
compounded of sentiment and metaphysical subtleties, will be 
of little avail. In cases where there are children of the 
marriage, or where the guilty couple refuse to dare the 
world, but practise their love in secret, the degradation 
and the wretchedness are apparent enough. In one instance, 
the parent must desert his or her own children ; in the other, 
a daily and hourly treachery and concealment is necessary, 
Let any one take the plot of Mr. Mallock’s book, and for. 
getting all the tall-talk, think out in detail the squalid misery 
of the situation, and then ask whether the lovers were really 
happy, and not in reality poor wretches wallowing in an uneasy 
stye. Mr. Grenville, a young Englishman of position, meets a 
Mrs. Schilizzi and her two children in Hungary, and becomes 
her lover. When the husband is away, and no one who knows 
them is looking, they carry on their intrigue pretty openly,—it 
is one of the chief nastinesses of the book, that the lovers prac- 
tise their infidelities, as it were, in the nursery, and that the 
babble of the children is represented as a sort of chorus to the 
love-making. When, however, the husband appears, the usual 
humiliating concealments are resorted to by this pure-minded 
and high-minded couple. Of course the novelist gives us as 
little of these as he can, but that does not prevent us from 
inferring what must have taken place in reality. 

In truth, as Lowell said, “all this talk of our destinies 
is one half of it ignorance, the other half rum,”—not 
physical rum in this case, but the intellectual dram- 
drinking of modern literature. All the fine stuff in A 
Human Document is either due to ignorance of life, or else 
to literary rum-drinking. Mr. Mallock knows, or believes he 
knows, one little pitiful, squalid corner of life, and therefore 
thinks he knows life. He comes to write of it, too, with his 
head hot from the perusal of the works of the modern French 
novelists. In truth, his Human Document has nothing to do 
with humanity. One virtue, however, we gladly allow his book. 
The descriptions of scenery, and of the old castles of Hungary 
and Styria, are quite excellent. They are hardly less graphic 
than the pictures of Cyprus with which Mr. Mallock 
delighted us two years ago. 





BROWNING’S CRITICISM OF LIFE.* 
SPEAKING of the abundance of Browning literature which 
has of late been showered upon the world, Mr. Revell urges, 
half apologetically, that his book is “only a little one.” His 
modest plea will avail him more perhaps than even his 
modesty would quite care to recognise, or than the worth of 
his little book seems to merit. For while the public are, 
of course, grateful for the “ampler works” mentioned as now 
being within their reach, unless they are genuine students 
—with Browning we generally say students, not readers— 
who are not wont to stick at any difficulty, they will, we 
fear, not only continue to “shy” (to use Dean Church’s ex- 
pression) involuntarily at the obstacles with which Browning 
has strewn their path, but will absolutely refuse to pass these 
still more alarming guide-posts which are set up to show 
them the way through their difficulties. But though small, 
the book before us is not a light one. A light work upon 
Browning’s writings, we suppose there could hardly be, unless 





* Browning’s Criticism of Life. By William F. Revell. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. New York; Macmillan and Co, 1892, 
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it were 2 mere surface criticism, despairing and facetious, of 

i le and its besetting difficulties, such as has arisen from 
his sty 8 eae 
time to time. Playful efforts of this kind are, however, now out 
of date. We have accepted the peculiarities of Browning’s 
style, and are more content to be silent about our difficulties. 
Mr. Revell does not deal at all with style or form. He dis- 
misses the subject of Browning’s poetry, as poetry, with 
the somewhat curtly patronising remark: “ Although I 
hold that a fair amount of his work attains a high order of 
excellence,” &c., and contents himself with giving a brief out- 
line of some of the leading ideas of his poetry, for which he 
naturally professes the greatest reverence, ina quiet, unobtru- 
sive manner. We use the expression “unobtrusive” advisedly, 
for in works on Browning the explanations are apt to be so very 
obtrusive. This is perhaps necessary, but it has the effect of 
making us look back almost with longing towards the 
attitude of mind displayed by the old woman who was 
shocked at the idea that she should “ presume” to understand 
her favourite preacher. The inclination is ignoble and cowardly, 
but often very strong within us, to turn our backs upon the 
advantages offered us by the “ampler works” to which 
Mr. Revell alludes, to open our Browning quite by ourselves, 
and taste of such of its treasures as our unaided capacity will 
permit us to enjoy, and not to “presume” to understand 
everything he has laid before us. But then, of course, the 
reader of average intelligence, though he might enjoy and 
profit more by what he did understand, would not understand 
a great deal ; and this, in their Jarge-heartedness, the students 
of Browning do not like to contemplate. Mr. Revell’s book, 
in its shortness and unobtrusiveness, is a sort of compromise. 
Only now and then do we come upon such explanatory 
passages as the following, which incline us hastily to cling 
to and content ourselves with the treasures we mey have 
already possessed ourselves of in Browning, and to shrink 
from, rather than fly to, others that we know not of, and 
which need so much explanation :— 

“The sum of the matter appears to be, that the man believes 
what his soul brings with it of the power of believing. Go, walk 
up and down in the world, and, if you can, believe. There is 
room for doubt, but let your soul assert itself, believe if you can : 
or if worthy of it, you may be whispered in the ear from above. 
The poct has no cut-and-dried rules for believing. All he says 
respecting it is in keeping with what he teaches us as to the form 
which the moral evolution, which is the aim of life’s probation, is 
totake. Ought not a man to believe? Yes, if he can. And if 
he can he will; but if he cannot, he must wait and take his chance. 
Life's probation does not always end in faith. Nor does Browning 
require that it should. The same may be said of the end and 
outcome of the whole life of probation, with its plastic circum- 
stances and critical situations, its doubts and uncertainties. Each 
man differs from his fellows utterly, and has to live his own life ; 
it is therefore impossible to predict what the result will be, or to 
say that it should be the same in all.” 

The first chapter, which deals with Browning’s teaching 
more especially in his character as the “ poet of human life,” 
not “of the life of the many or the one, but of man as man,” 
and the last, “ Sordello’s Story Told,” strike us as the most 
interesting and best. The two intervening, on “ Religious 
Thought” and “Knowledge and Love,” are slightly tinged 
with a contentious element. In the earlier of these, the 
position claimed for Browning as an advocate of Christian 
theology is met by a short setting forth of some of the 
characteristic features of his theistic thought. Mr. Revell 
thus accounts for divergencies of opinion among his inter- 
preters :— 

_“T suppose these differing views are to be traced in part to the 

difficulty arising out of the dramatic form into which nearly all 
his poetry is cast. And then again, much of it is dramatic in prin- 
ciple when it is not so in form. Hence a not inconsiderable por- 
tion of the religious thought found in his work may not be the 
poet’s at all, but only the thought of his dramatis persone. And 
perhaps it is owing to our too often forgetting this, that we take 
much to be his which is not really his, and ascribe to him beliefs 
and dogmas which he would not acknowledge.” 
There is perhaps a good deal of self-evidence about this 
explanation. Mr. Revell does not dwell long upon the dis- 
puted points of Browning’s theology, and is chiefly content 
with analysing some of the sources whence that influence of 
his teaching flows which has been such a power of cheerful 
hope and upspringing comfort to many of his readers,—and 
this in advance of teachers whose pure gift of expression 
cannot fail to be more grateful to their poetic sense. 

In the opening chapter, where Browning is described pre- 
eminently as the poet of mankind, parts of the interlude in 
Sordello, where the sad ghost representing humanity, who 





knows “the true knack of tiring suitors out,” prevails upon 
the poet to espouse her cause, are given as showing the con- 
scious adoption of humanity as his theme by Browning him- 
self. The worth of human life, both as a life of the flesh 
and a life of the soul; life as a probation; the need of faith, 
and consequent room for doubt; and the complexity of the 
nature of man, are well known to be themes which are over 
and over again introduced and dwelt upon by the poet. Mr. 
Revell bas, so to speak, sifted and classified many passages 
where these doctrines are set forth, and the sort of résumé 
which he gives us has certainly the power of bringing them 
more definitely and clearly before us, illustrated as it is with 
extracts from the poems themselves. On Browning’s “ sense 
of the wonderful richness” and complexity of the nature of 
man, he quotes from Paracelsus :— 
“God dwells in all, 

From life’s minute beginnings up at last 

To man—the consummation of this scheme 

Of being, the completion of this sphere 

Of life; whose attributes had here and there 

Been scattered o’er the visible world before, 

Asking to be combined, dim fragments meant 

To be united in some wondrous whole, 

Imperfect qualities throughout creation, 

Suggesting some one creature yet to make, 

Some point where all the scattered rays should meet, 

Convergent in the faculties of man.” 

Further on, Mr. Revell very truly points out wherein 
Browning differs from many other portrayers of human 
character :— 

“ But he is not a poet of action in the same sense that Shake- 
speare is, whose characters are well and clearly defined in his own 
mind, and act accordingly. Character is expressed in the action ; 
but with Browning we have character in the making, and conse- 
quently there is uncertainty,—if one may say so,—as to what the 
action will be. You cannot be sure what line will be taken as the 
soul develops. While then, Browning contends that life must be 
full of energetic action, he yet gives special prominence to an 
aspect of life often overlooked, viz., that a man’s character is not 
to be estimated by the amount of ‘work’ done, as if that were 
the sole test of his worth :— 

Tis not what man does which exalts him, but what man would do.’ 

But what a man would do, must not be taken to mean what he 
simply dreamed about doing, and languidly aspired to do: but 
what he really willed and strove, and agonised to do, and could 
not; to be, and could not; to express in painting, or in sculpture, 
or in poetry, and could not. This is not to say that ‘aspiration 
equals achievement,’ but only that achievement, though it may 
be the measure of man’s capacity in a certain given direction, is 
not the sole and full measure of the man's total capacity, character, 
and worth. 

‘ Al! instincts unmature, 

Ali purposes unsure 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount : 
All I could ne ver be, 7 7 ; , . ; : 
All men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.’ ” 

This idea is enlarged upon and illustrated when we come to 
the final chapter on Sordello. The author does not dwell 
upon the obscurities and difficulties of this remarkable and 
bewildering poem, which has been compared to one of Turner’s 
pictures in his later manner; but he tells the story as he 
understands it. He prefaces his account with the not 
altogether new comparison of Sordello with Hamlet, the 
setting forth of the contrast of whose characters he winds 
up by saying that “Shakespeare simply presents Hamlet, 
and refrains from passing judgment on him; while Browning 
adds to his portrayal of Sordello as man and poet, a 
criticism of his life and character which is impossible to 
pass by or mistake. This difference of treatment is owing, 
no doubt, to a great extent to the difference of the two works, 
one having been written for the stage, the other for the 
study.” Having so dismissed the comparison, Mr. Revell 
addresses himself to unravelling for us the story itself, a pro- 
cess which is naturally too continuous for quotation. His 
account is interesting and very fairly intelligible, and if, 
after perusing it, the reader asks whether he has not done 
enough, and whether he still must read the poem himself, 
he will be told that not to do so would be to “forego the 
pleasure of discovering what a wealth of undreamt-of spiritual 
treasure the poem contains.” 

MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW PLAY.* 
In an amusing burlesque upon Mr. Oscar Wilde’s new comedy 
now being played as The Poet and the Puppets, the author- 
bard declines to invoke the Muse to help his efforts, as 





* The Sisters: a Tragedy. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: Chatto 
and Windus, 1892, 
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altogether too old an expedient. Whatever her fictitious lady- 
ship may be, it looks as if Mr. Swinburne had this time been 
guilty of the same omission. Atleast his Muse, one, too, of such 
entrancing melody, seems to have shaken the dew off her wings 
this time upon her old companion in a wonderful way. As 
we doubted the other day if the Carlyle of the literary lectures 
was really Carlyle, so we begin to wonder if the poet before us 
is Swinburne at all. A domestic Swinburne—for The Sisters is 
simply a domestic drama—is odd; but a Swinburne who does 
not scan isincredible. The extraordinary lilt of that entrancing 
music which made us almost willing to dispense with sense 
at times, the ring which was like nature, the passionate 
blank verse which moved so grandly in its march,—are so con. 
spicuous by their absence, that we keep looking, in spite of 
ourselves, for some hidden metre which may suddenly explain 
it all :— 
“*Did she say? Hardly. No. Certainly not.’ 
‘For dinner. What did she say—if she did.’ 
‘A prophet, was he not?’ 
‘Did he say that ? 
‘I'd like to black his boots.’ 
‘ You weren’t his fag, 
Were you?’” 


And so forth, and so forth. There are so many passages of 
this most un-Swinburnian prose in lengths, that it boots little 
to quote them further. It is fair to set off against them a 
passage, also a sample at hazard, which just precedes the 


last :-— 

“You, whose face 
Was always all the light of all the world 
To me—the sun of suns—the flower of flowers, 
The wonder of all wonders—and your smile 
The light that lit the dawn up, and your voice 
A charm that might have thrilled and stilled the sea— 
You, to put out that heavenly hand of yours 
And lift me up to heaven, above all stars 
But those God gave you for your eyes on earth 
That all might know his angel ! 


Mabel. There! Be still.” 


Here we have the old sound ring, as in the “ charm that might 
have thrilled and stilled the sea” we find something of the 
old musical power. But we take the truth about the whole 
play to be that Mr. Swinburne, in writing for the first time 
a modern story in blank verse, has been anxious to strike out 
upon an entirely new method, in order to prove himself a 
dramatist of the Victorian era. He has failed, we think,— 
partly because somehow we are unable to reconcile contem- 
porary, or practically contemporary, characters and incidents, 
with the disguises and changes of the blank-verse line; 
partly because it is a mistake not to follow the example 
of Shakespeare, and to blend prose in the purely conversa- 
tional passages with the movement of the verse. The piece 
about the fagging and boot-blacking would have read simply 
and unoffendingly enough in plain prose, and it is impossible 
to us to conceive of Dogberry or Launcelot Gobbo dis- 
coursing their infinite nothings in metre. Yet Hamlet’s 
soliloquies have none the less stately march because the grave- 
diggers talk in prose. When one of the most confirmed of 
Shakespeare’s reciting characters is concerned in a prosaic 
scene, he can say to two others: “ Nay, then; Heaven be with 
you, an you talk in blank verse.” So completely did Shake- 
speare naturalise the blend. 

As for Mr. Swinburne’s story itself, it does not, again, appear 
to us that he has chosen well. The two sisters who love the 
same young man, a commonplace young Waterloo hero—the 
period chosen is 1816—are but a new edition of that very old 
position, and fail to shed any fresh light upon it. In the 
course of the piece, the characters appear in an Italian 
medizval interlude, which is intended to give point to the story ; 
but somehow Galasso and Alvise do not stir the pulses of fate 
like the player-king and player-queen of Hamlet’s mousetrap. 
And long custom only stirs us to a rather languid smile at 
such venerable stage directions as: (Dies. Alvise dies)— 
(Stabs her)—(Dies),—all within a few lines. We think, how- 
ever, that the first “Dies. Alvise dies ”—the first dier being 
Beatrice—is even there a little new. It is hard upon Alvise 
to die without her little last speech, were it only a word or 
two, and upon the stage we can fancy her insisting upon it. 
But when Redgie and Mabel, also in two lines, go off in the 
same way after having been poisoned by Anne, half-uninten- 
tionally, we cannot feel the effect of tragedy as we ought, 
even though Anne has herself left the stage with the words, 





“T must die!” and we know that she means to put her pur- | 


pose into effect. Redgie’s protests against being considereg 
a hero because he happened to be at Waterloo, are natural 
and effective enough, and represent perhaps the best piece of 
character-drawing in the play, a line in which it is not remark. 
able. But we cannot help thinking of a passage of quiet 
comedy in Robertson, where the slow military “swell” excuses 
himself to his sweetheart for not having mentioned having 
been in the Balaklava charge on the ground that “so many 
fellows were there.” 

The present writer feels very little pleased with himself foy 
writing of his subject in this fashion. But somehow we keep 
turning the pages over and over again, in the hope of being 
either “thrilled or stilled” in the ‘‘ fearless old fashion” 
which the poet has taught us to expect when he sweeps the 
chords of that responsive lyre of his, and we resent being 
chilled back into ourselves instead :— 

“<«T talk to youas if you were grown up, 
You see.’ 
‘You do me too much honour.’ 
‘That 
I do, you stupidest of tiresome boys.’ ” 
It is like a sudden shower-bath of Sheridan Knowles, very 
good work in its way—indeed, it is possible that Knowles is 
the only man who ever dealt in verse of this kind successfully 
—but not what we expect of the singer of Atalanta in 
Calydon. Itis all out of drawing, somehow; while the sub- 
ject rather perversely recalls the one remarkable ballad in 
which the most undramatic of poets (in spite of Robin Hood 
and his last interpreters) has succeeded in constructing a 
complete and terrific drama in the space of a few stanzas. We 
refer, of course, to Tennyson’s “ Two Sisters.” Does anybody, 
haply, who ever heard the late Mrs. Sartoris—once Adelaide 
Kemble—recite that singular little gem, ever forget it? But 
such comparisons are as unfair as they are fruitless. One 
takes a poem as one finds it; and we are very anxious indeed 
to find more in Mr. Swinburne’s latest venture than we can. Is 
this another Waterloo failure, to rank wifh Walter Scott’s? 
No, not altogether :— 
“Love and Sorrow met in May, 
Crowned with rue and hawthorne spray, 
And Sorrow smiled. 
Scarce a bird of all the spring 


Durst between them pass and sing, 
And scarce a child. 
Love put forth his hand to take 
Sorrow’s wreath for Sorrow’s sake, 
Her crown of rue. 
Sorrow cast before her down 
Even for Love’s sake Love’s own crown, 
Crowned with dew. 
Winter breathed again, and spring 
Cowered and shrank with wounded wing 
Down out of sight. 
May, with all her loves laid low, 
Saw no flowers but flowers of snow 
That mocked her flight. 
Love rose up with crownless head, 
Smiling down on springtime dead, 
On wintry May. 
Sorrow, like a cloud that flies, 
Like a cloud in clearing skies, 
Passed away.” 
Perhaps we are a little doubtful as to the full meaning and 
purport of this charming lyric,—more so, for instance, than 
we are when we come upon some of Tennyson’s crystal 
singing in the course of his Robin Hood. But the in- 
tended parallel is cunningly devised and fairly writ, and the 
stanza upon the wintry relapse of English spring is thoroughly 
expressive, and effective too. Who has not felt and seen it, 
the “ flowers of snow ” after the “ Promise of the May,” and 
wondered for the secret of the change? It may be that 
electricity proposes to wring that secret from Nature some 
day, in the course of her triumphal progress, and then there 
will be no more use for Song. Until then, it will always be an 
occasion for melody, though it may not be tuned to many lyres 
like Mr. Swinburne’s. 

The old contrast between Wellington and Napoleon is not 
ineffectively brought out—English schoolboy fashion—in the 
following lines :— 

“ «He [the Duke] never spoke to you?’ 
‘To me? 
Why not ?’ 
‘He might, of course, to any one, 
But I’m not lucky—never was, you know.’ 
‘They say that none of you who have followed him 
Love him as Frenchmen love Napoleon.’ 
*No. 
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How should they? No one loves the sun as much 

As drunken fools love wildfire when they go 

Plunging through marsh and mire and quag and haugh 

To find a filthy grave.’ 

‘Come, come, my boy! 
Remember “love your enemies.” ” 
‘When I have 

Any, I'll try; but not my country’s; not 

Traitors and liars and thieves and murderers ; not 

Heroes of French or Irish fashion.’ ” 
Poor old Ireland! We suppose that the Wellington boys 
really did talk rather like that, though we could wish that in 
blank verse they would allow even Napoleon his full four 
syllables, rather than three, to be scorned in (that fifth line 
jars dreadfully) ; but if they did, it is not much wonder that 
England did not get very much liked on her own account. 
The retreat from Russia i inspires the following sentiment :— 

“ Could he—suppose he had been, impossibly— 

(a terribly halting line to begin with), 

Beaten and burnt out of the country, lashed, 

Lashed like a hound and hunted like a hare 

Back to his form or kennel through the snow, 

Have left his men dropping like flies, devoured 

By winter as if by fire, starved, frozen, blind, 

Maimed, mad with torment, dying in hell, while he 

Scurried and scuttled off in comfort?” 
Even the lady-love finds this language stron 
her reply :— 


g, to judge from 


“ No, 


He could not, Arthur quite agrees. And now 


Be quiet.” 
But Redgie is unable to be quiet, and talks more than any 
hero of recent days whom we can call to mind. Mabel is 
something colourless ; and Anne, the tragic element, somehow 
fails to rise into the tragedy-heights altogether, or at least it 
seems so tous. And Redgie’s tragedy seems to amount 
to much what its author is represented as saying that he 
felt it to be,—a reminiscence of various volumes of Dodsley. 
And that, we presume, was Mr. Swinburne’s intention, which we 
are more and more inclined to believe to have been burlesque 
in its nature. “Could he—suppose he had been, impossibly,” 
in search of something really serious in its novelty, he never 
could have deliberately offended his own perfect ear with lines 
like that! Is it alla little joke with Lady Mary Gordon, to 
whom the book is dedicated, or can Mr. Swinburne have a 
matinée in view? We wander among the six commonplace 
little Dilstons and Claverings who furnish forth the five short 
acts of the play—Act v. consists of just 143 lines, so that it is 
probably the very briefest ever written—the half-Ibsenic 
Anne being really not much less ordinary than the rest, and 
speculate upon what can have been going on in the mind of 
the author of Atalanta in Calydon, which Mr. Oscar Wilde 
ranks, besides the Cenci, as the only dramatic work of the 
¢2ntury, when he sat down to write and publish this. It is 
of course possible, as the minds of poets are strangely framed, 
that he may have bidden for success in an entirely new field, 
and may believe in a kind of disjointed verse as the basis of 
a prose-drama in rhythmic form. But we prefer the old 
Swinburne ourselves, as, after all, we find him in the “ Dedica- 


- tion :’"— 


“ Between the sea-cliffs and the sea there sleeps 
A garden walled about with woodland, fair 
As dreams that die, or days that memory keeps 
Alive in holier light and lovelier air 
Than clothed them round long since and blessed them there 
With less benignant blessing, set less fast 
For seal on spirit and sense, than time has cast 
For all time in the dead and deathless past. 


The springs of earth may slacken, and the sun 
Find no more laughing lustre to relume 
Where once the sunlight and the spring seemed one; 
But not on heart or soul may time or doom 
Cast aught of drought, or lower with aught of gloom, 
If past and future, hope and memory, be 
Ringed round about with love, fast bound and free, 
As all the world is girdled with the sea.” 


These are not Swinburne at his best, and bear no special 
reference to the play. But they areSwinburne. For the rest, 
we want a “ Key to The Sisters” somewhat. 





CHARLES KEENE* 
THE making of a book out of the life of Charles Keene 
seems a priori to bea rash attempt. His existence was too 
uneventful to render his personal biography interesting, while 








* The Life ond " thers of Charles Keene. By George Somes Lasard, London : - 
Sampson Low, Marston,and Co, 1892. 


his love of retirement and solitude prevented his time from 


being passed with the distinguished men of his generation, and 
his life from becoming in this way a mirror of theage. A Life 


| of Charles Keene, in fact, could not avoid being pretty nearly 





‘ 


all Keene. Yet, in spite of this, and of the want of any special 


| literary faculty on the part of his biographer, the work before 


us is by no means devoid of interest and entertainment. In 
its pages we obtain a very pleasant portrait of a man. Though 
too shy and retiring to let his true character be seen except bya 
few intimate friends, Charles Keene possessed in reality anature 
of singular charm and sweetness. Burke tells us to remember 
so to be patriots as not to forget we are gentlemen. A similar 
injunction may be well applied to those who possess the artistic 
temperament, whether they exercise it in literature, in paint- 
ing, or in music. Unfortunately, the possession of that 
temperament is often made an excuse for every sort of rude- 
ness and brutality. We have all met the man who makes his 
artistic temperament an excuse for setting the charities of life 
at defiance, for keeping no guard upon his temper or his 
tongue, for causing worry and annoyance to his friends, for 
bullying and wounding the feelings of his wife and family, 
and generally for behaving like a spoilt and disagreeable child. 
Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that people with the 
artistic temperament seldom remember so to be artists as 
not to forget they are gentlemen. Charles Keene was an 
exception. He was an artist to his finger-tips, but he never 
forgot that this did not absolve him from being kind, con- 
siderate, and good-natured in the course of his daily life. 
When it is remembered that to this essential fineness of 
character were added a hundred quaintnesses and oddities of 
manner and habit, and a rare sense of fun and humour, it will 
be readily understood how attractive and original a per- 
sonality resulted. In Mr. Layard’s pages we catch numberless 
fascinating glimpses of the tall, wayward, quizzical artist. 
We see him confessing to the use of “ dottles”—plugs of 
nicotine-drenched cavendish, which he kept in a box as 
rewards to himself when he had done a particularly fine draw- 
ing—or assiduously playing the bagpipes, and wistfully 
regretting that he had not “the cheek” to practise in 
Hyde Park, after the manner of a harmonious Scotchman 
encountered by him on one of his walks. Other glimpses 
show him stowing his collection of flints and arrow-heads into 
his chest of drawers, while his dispossessed clothes lie under- 
neath in brown-paper parcels, or cooking his “little stews” 
over the frame of a Gibus hat poised upon a gas-jet. 

There is nothing the British public love so much as a 
paradox. Especially dear is the belief that some one who 
makes them laugh beyond measure has himself no sense of 
humour. In the same way they liked, in Elizabethan times, 
to pretend that the great humourists who wore cap and hells 
were “naturals” or fools. Hence there has grown up a per- 
sistent legend that Keene had no sense of humour, that he 
could never make a joke himself, that he could hardly see one 
when made by some one else, and that all his good things for 
Punch were supplied him by other people. This last accusation 
was partially true. No one can invent fanny stories off-hand, and 
thus it happened that Keene relied in a great measure on stories 
being sent to him by his friends. This fact does not, however, 
disprove his sense of humour; while the circumstance that every 
line of his drawings quivers with the humour he wants to 
depict, proves a thousand times over that he had a sense of 
humour of the most penetrating kind. More than any pictorial 
humourist before or since, Keene had the power of expressing 
lineally the particular comic element he was dealing 
with. For example, in his country scenes, the essential 
humour of country life has passed into the tall hat and 
smock-frock of the labourer; into the parson’s umbrella, 
trousers, and waistcoat; into the clerk’s necktie; and 
into the very lines of the spire and “the cock” of the 
churchyard yew-trees. But even if these proofs were not 
enough, Keene’s humour would be established by the letters 
in the present volume. They are not exactly laughable; 
Keene’s spirits were not high enough for that; but almost 
every letter has evidence of the writer’s humorous outlook on 
the world. Often, too, they contain excellent examples of 
stories sent to or heard by Keene which he intended to use up 
in Punch, and they are then uproariously funny. Mr. Layard 
has put some of these together :— 


“Always delighted with a story with a neat point to it, his 
letters teem with the formula, ‘I heard a good story to-day.’ 
For example: ‘Said a High Church and athletic curate to Low 
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Church ditto, “ Wonderful things Grace does! ”—‘* Ab,” said the 
latter (surprised at the serious observation from his volatile 
friend), “ Terue, my friend, terue.’—First Curate: “Only fancy, 
y know, ninety-two and not out!!”’ And again, ‘Got a story to- 
day of a British farmer on board a steamer, suffering a good deal 
from the rolling, saying to a friend, “This capt’n don’t under- 
stand his business. Dang it, why don’t he keep in the furrows ?”’ 
And again, ‘A story last night of an Aberdonian, making a 
morning call, was asked if he would tak’ a dram. He soberly 
declined; “’twas too airly the day; besides, he’d had a gill 
a’ready!”’ And again, ‘They say Oscar has cut his hair since 
he was turned off. On the morning of his wedding he received 
a telegram from Whistler, “Sorry . will . not . be. at . the. 
caremony . don’t . wait.”’ And again, ‘I heard a good story of 
a (well-brought-up) child, who was seen to secretly purloin and 
pocket an orange from the laid-out dinner-table, but was seen 
afterwards to enter the empty room and secretly again return it 
to the dish, and exclaim triumphantly, “ Sold again, Satan!”’” 


Still better is the delightful conversation between a bereaved 

husband and an undertaker, preserved by Keene, but never 

used in Punch as too hard on the mothers-in-law :— 
‘“MORNING OF FUNERAL. 

“Bereaved Husband (taking aside Sympathetic Undertaker).— 
Oh, Mr. , I see you have put me in the first carriage. 

“8S. Und.—Certainly, Sir; the special relationship to the 
deceased, etc. 

“B. Hus.—Yes, yes—of course; but—ah—I see you have 
placed Mrs. Jones (mother-in-law) in the first carriage also 

““S. Und.—Yes, Sir; you see the personal relationship to the 
deceased, ete. 

“B. Hus——Ah! justso. Well, can’t I goin one of the other 
carriages ? 

* §. Und.—Why, of course, Sir, if such is your decision; but if I 
might remark, it would be very irregular—you see, Sir, personal 
relationship, ete. 

“B. Hus.—Ah! well, if the arrangement cannot conveniently 
be altered, it must stand as you have it; but there! it will com- 
pletely spoil my day!” 





Of Charles Keene’s work as an artist, we spoke at length a 
little more than a year ago, in connection with the collec- 
tion of his original drawings; and we shall therefore refrain on 
the present occasion from repeating our criticism. It should 
be mentioned, however, that the work before us relates that 
Keene always steadily refused to draw “out of his head.” 
For the smallest details he sought a model, believing that 
only by being in immediate contact with the actual object 
could be obtained “the extreme, characteristic impression ” 
of the thing to be drawn. For example, a great friend 
asked him to draw for her a shoe down at heel, but 
Keene absolutely refused till a down-trodden shoe had been 
produced as a model. It was, no doubt, this steady refusal to 
draw from memory, that made Keene’s work so lifelike and 
so full of reality. 

Before leaving the work before us, we must say a word as to 
the illustrations. Their production reflects the greatest pos- 
sible credit on all concerned. By a heliographic process, we 
have presented us fac-similes of the drawings so exact that, as 
Mr. Layard remarks, it would often be difficult to tell them 
from the originals. The Life of Charles Keene is, indeed, one 
of the most beautiful illustrated books that has appeared for 
many years. There is not one of the drawings there repro- 
duced that is not a source of lively artistic enjoyment. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tis a strange faculty, that of the true poet, being often, it 
would seem, independent of himself. The Fortnightly Review 
for this month gives the post of honour to a long “ elegy” by 
Mr. Swinburne on Sir Richard Burton, the great mass of 
which will strike the reader as distinctly poor. Even the 
command of melody has in this production failed Mr. 
Swinburne. But then, in the midst of the verses occur these 
ten lines describing Siena in Auvergne, which only a genuine 
poet could have written, and one who can make his thoughts 
stand out like sculptors’ figures :— 

«Set fast between the ridged and foamless waves 
Of earth more fierce and fluctuant than the sea, 
The fearless town of towers that hails and braves 
The heights that gird, the sun that brands Le Puy; 
The huddled churches clinging on the cliffs 
As birds alighting might for storm’s sake cling, 
Moored to the rocks as tempest-harried skiffs 
To perilous refuge from the loud wind’s wing ; 
The stairs on stairs that wind and change and climb 
Even up to the utmost crag’s edge curved and curled ;” 
Is there a prose-writer in the world who with unlimited space 
could paint amore perfect picture ? The number of the Review 





is full of instructive papers, one being Mr. Bompas’s on “Non- 
conformists and Home-rule.” There is nothing new in it, but 
Mr. Bompas states the final arguments against that proposal 
in a curiously terse and direct way. He says, for instance, of 
the theory that the majority of a people have a right to 
decide their own affairs:—“ Those who hold these views do 
not seem to realise that though this may be true of a nation, 
it is not true of any part of a nation that chooses to form 
itself into a separate community, and that if it were so, the 
right of the Protestant counties of Ulster to a separate Govern- 
ment from the rest of Ireland would be equally clear.” And again, 
speaking of the theory that Irish Protestants have no ground 
for their fears: —“ This is inconsistent with the reason often 
given for Home-rule, that the Irish can alone understand their 
own affairs, and the effect that legislation will have upon 
them.” And again, remarking on the belief that the superior 
power of Great Britain could always prevent oppression, Mr. 
Bompas writes :—‘If an attempt were made to destroy the 
Protestants by violent means, this might be the case; but the 
thousand small annoyances and exactions which would accom. 
plish the same end could not be dealt with by the English 
Parliament without a contest and obstruction far worse than 
any that now exists.”——-Mr. F. Adams’s outbreak of contempt 
for “some recent novels,” and especially Mrs. Ward’s work 
and Mr. Hardy’s, contains some acute criticism; but it is 
absurdly bitter, and fails to explain at all wherein the charm 
of those works lies; while M. Delille’s criticism of “ Guy de 
Maupassant ” reads to us far too eulogistic. At least, it is 
not justified by the evidence within the article itself, which 
suggests that its writer is so captivated bya perfect style that 
he can hardly judge sharply defects either of plot or thought. 
——Lady Jeune writes kindly on “The Servant Question,” 
which, by-the-way, was far more amply discussed thirty years 
ago; but she suggests no remedy for the overwork which is the 
real grievance of the mass of single-handed servants. It must 
come from a supply of certain kinds of labour from outdoors, 
and through the adoption of certain kinds of machinery; but 
no plans of that sort have yet been discussed. Why on earth 
should doorsteps, for example, be washed from within? or 
coals be distributed over a house by hand-carriage? Lady 
Jeune, we see, thinks that the demand for servants is decreas- 
ing, owing to the introduction of flats; but we fancy that the 
increase of population and wealth overbalances that. The 
real change is the increase, the very proper increase, among 
the lower classes of servants in their wants and their ambition. 
Ladies like Lady Jeune could do them a great service by 
clearing the ladder for them,—that is, by convincing em- 
ployers that to resist their desire to better themselves is 
radically unjust. Mr. Lionel Tollemache hardly makes the 
portrait of his father, Lord Tollemache, distinct enough, 
though some of his gossipy anecdotes are amusing. This is 
the one of most historical interest :— 








“The ship of an admiral, who was the Duke of Wellington’s near 
connection, was wrecked. He was placed in command of asecond 
ship, which was also lost,and he himself was drowned. Lord Charles 
communicated the disaster to his father, who merely exclaimed, 
with Spartan coldness and brevity, ‘ That’s the second ship he has 
lost.’ The twin anecdote, so to call it, had reference to Lord Charles 
himself. Being ordered with his regiment abroad, he felt much 
concern at bidding farewell to his aged father whom he might 
never see again. On his making the announcement, the Duke, 
who had been reading, damped his emotion by saying shortly, 
* Good-bye, Charlie, good-bye!’ and, taking a last look before 
leaving the room, the son was mortified to see that the father 
appeared to be as intent on his reading as ever.” 


A certain hardness about individuals, hardly distinguishable 
from selfishness, has been a mark of most great men. Lord 
Beaconsfield had observed that, and made it a distinct charac- 
teristic in his portrait of Sidonia.——Mr. Coventry Patmore 
sends three “ essayettes »—(what an abominable barbarism, 
Mr. Patmore; why not write “essaylings,” if “little essays ” will 
not do ?)—of which the second has some intellectual interest. 
Its writer believes that every great country dies, and that this 
one, thanks to Mr. Gladstone, is dying a hundred years or so 
too soon. The causes are, he thinks, the decay of patriotism, 
and the growth of the desire to regulate all life according to 
the will of the majority. Those are the growing evils, no 
doubt, but will they last? Patriotism is only purified selfish- 
ness, and selfishness never dies; while a reaction against 
government by majority is just as certain as reaction against 
any other tyranny. Before Mr. Patmore dies, he will pro- 
bably have seen a patriotic war, and an Inspector kicked —— 





Q2e nae 
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Mr. Arnold White writes an over-strong defence of the Salva- 
tion Army, in which, however, he succeeds in refuting the 
absurd charge that the Army exists for the pecuniary benefit 
of the Booth family. They monopolise power too much, but 
they take only bare maintenances, and sometimes not that. 
All expenditure, says Mr. White, after minute inquiry, is care- 
fully audited, and the General lives on a small income 
secured to him from sources outside the Army funds. The 
expenditure on his journeys is made remunerative. Mr. 
White would have more weight if he were a little less enthu- 
siastic. He seems not to see that in stating that the Booths 
hardly eat enough “ to keep body and svuul together” (p. 123), 
he is making a charge of deficiency in common-sense. 
The most valuable paper in the number is that on the 
religious war in Uganda by Mr. G. 8. Mackenzie, who, writing 
on official authority, thus sums up the present situation in 
Uganda :— 

“The Protestant missionaries were evidently using every effort 
to restrain their followers from violence, but the great and con- 
stant provocation received from the French party, who saw they 
must act now or never if British authority were to be subverted, 
made this a difficult task. It was plain that the French, conscious 
of overwhelming numerical preponderance, were desirous of pre- 
cipitating a conflict to decide the question of supremacy. Captain 
Lugard’s arrival on December 31st, with reinforcements recruited 
from the refugees of Emin Pasha’s province, appears to have 
brought on the crisis. It was a last desperate effort on the part 
of the French party to exterminate the little British garrison, 
and so dominate its rivals the Protestants. The Catholic 
aggressors, so greatly superior in numbers, had every reason to 
look for victory ; and the crushing defeat which, by the accounts 
of the French priests, they appear to have sustained owing to the 
superior discipline and military skill of the British officers, being 
doubtless unexpected, was rendered all the more mortifying.” 
Mr. Mackenzie does not, however, doubt that other motives 
than religion entered into the war, the Protestants, as well as 
the Catholics, being little better than heathens. Only he 
maintains that Captain Lugard endeavoured to restrain both 
impartially, and is, in fact, solely endeavouring to make of 
Uganda an orderly State. 

The feature of the Nineteenth Century this month is a group 
of ten short papers, in each of which some man, not a poli- 
tician, explains his reasons for voting against Home-rule. The 
ten are of all Christian Churches, all occupations, and almost 
all degrees of social standing; but their practical unanimity 
is complete. All give different reasons, but none of them, 
we think, reasons which have not yet been discussed, unless it 
be Professor S. H. Butcher, who states with unusual definite- 
ness what he believes will be the first consequence of Home- 
rule :— 





“Tet us for the moment suppose that Home-rule has been 

carried, and let us think out the consequences. The most 
sanguine Nationalist will admit that Home-rule will not set 
things straight ina day. Those who have been led to expect a 
golden era will be sadly disillusioned. For sume time, at least, 
capital will be withdrawn from the country, and economic troubles 
must increase. The party of Disruption will here see their oppor- 
tunity. ‘We are hampered,’ they will say,‘ by the restrictions 
We cannot protect our trade. We cannot endow 
our religion. We cannot deal freely with our education. The 
Home-rule policy has failed because it is fenced with vexatious 
safeguards. Trust the people. Withdraw your restrictions. 
What if in name it is Separation? Itis in truth the Union of 
Hearts. Every argument that is now used for Home-rule will 
then be used, and with redoubled force for Separation. Many in 
Ireland who are now not even Home-rulers will then be Sepa- 
ratists. They will throw themselves into the movement with the 
passion of disappointed hope and the energy of despair.” 
The ten papers are a little deficient in immediate interest, and, 
with the elections actually begun, we turn more eagerly to 
Mr. Dicey’s forecast of their result. It is a hopeful one, being 
based on the absence of any proof that the Gladstonians can 
win the sixty extra English seats which, as he calculates, are 
necessary to give them a majority :— 

“ According to the latest return, the House of Commons in the 
last days of its existence consisted—I am speaking now solely of 
England, leaving Wales out of count—of 144 Gladstonians and 
Nationalists, 278 Conservatives, and 42 Liberal Unionists. In 
other words, the Unionists had a majority in England of 320 
votes to 145, or very considerably more than two to one. In Scot- 
land the Gladstonians held 45 seats against 27 held by Unionists ; 
in Wales 31 against 5. ‘There is every reason to expect we shall 
increase our vote to a small extent in both Scotland and Wales. 
But even if we admit the utterly improbable hypothesis that the 
Liberals win every one of the thirty-two Welsh and Scotch seats 
which stood by the cause of the Empire, the safety of the Union 
is not endangered, provided England remains true to herself, and 
votes to-morrow as she voted six years ago.” 


Mr. Dicey is especially confident because of the growing | 








Conservatism of the lower-middle class and higher artisans, 
which, he says, will render London and the greater cities safe 
for the Unionist side. He adds a forcible reason for energy 
at the Election which we do not remember to have seen 
before :— 

“TI believe myself the Home-rule problem to be practically in- 
soluble, but if the Liberals once get back into office under Mr. 
Gladstone, they will stop at no sacrifice of principle or policy be- 
fore they abandon the solution of the problem, and with its 
abandonment forfeit their hopes of office. I should object most 
strongly to putting my neck within a halter on the strength of 
any assurance that my would-be executioner was too feeble to pull 
the cord, and yet this is practically what the Unionists are in- 
vited to do when they are told that, even supposing Mr. Gladstone 
should come back to office with a mandate to repeal the Union, no 
serious danger could arise from their discomfiture. I quite agree 
with the statement that the wit of man is unable to devise a 
scheme under which the Irish shall have a parliament of their 
own, and yet retain their representation in the British Parliament. 
I do not believe, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone can pass a Home- 
rule Bill that will work. But I give him the fullest credit for 
capacity to pass a Home-rule Bill that will not work. And the 
mischief that a Separatist policy might produce, even if it ended, 
as it certainly would end, in signal and disastrous failure, is 
utterly incalculable.” 

——Mr. E. Delille describes the enormous extension of the 
American newspaper Press, upon which he passes a most un- 
favourable verdict, admitting, however, that it is most enter- 
prising and successful in the collection of news. Its editorials 
he considers almost invariably poor; while it is penetrated 
through and through by a noisy kind of vulgarity which 
excites his disgust. He attributes this mainly to a certain 
want of literary taste which he maintains to be universal in 
America; but he does not in any way explain why that 
deficiency exists in a land where every one can read, and 
where English books are circulated by the hundred thousand. 
Nor does he explain the general want of any wish for 
reasonable comment on news, for what in England is called 
the editorial. The American apparently likes to do his 
thinking for himself, and provided the news is early and 
ample in quantity, is quite content with his paper. Mr. J. 
Jusserand sends an account of a journey to England made in 
1663, twenty-five years before the Revolution, by a French- 
man named Samuel Sorbiéres, who wished to improve his 
acquaintance with the philosopher, Thomas Hobbes. Sor- 
bigres was greatly pleased with the English landscape and 
the well-wooded aspect of the country, and the number of 
persons “of excellent minds who have addicted themselves 
to an earnest study of the natural sciences.” He found 
English cookery detestable, all lumps of meat; but his 
general impression of the country was favourable, and 
he pronounced the people to have something in them of 
ancient Rome. They scorned foreigners too much, but 
what else could you expect from the proprietors of a land 
which “lacks neither iron, nor stone, lead, tin, coal, plaster, 
wood, corn, vegetables, meadows, oxen, sheep, horses, game, 
pasture-land, springs, and rivers, nor plenty of fine sights, 





{nor industry to turn all these into use...... with the 


ocean round them to prevent other nations from coming to 
trouble their felicity?” Strange to say, the book excited so 
violent a resentment in England, that a representation was 
made to Louis XIV., who suppressed it by decree, and interned 
its author in Brittany, whence he only returned to Paris 
under an amnesty procured for him by Charles II. Sorbiéres 
seems to have been a fairly keen observer, and so impartial 
that he remonstrated with his countrymen for their ill-founded 
contempt for London, which was, he confessed with regret, a 
larger city than Paris. A very poor and thin article by the 
Duke of St. Albans, on “ Jamaica Resurgens,” contains one 
instructive paragraph. In it it is stated that “a young man 
prepared to exert himself, live carefully, and with small 
capital, can do better here than in most parts of the world. 
He can turn his attention to the cultivation of coffee, choco- 
late, nutmegs, cocoanuts, bananas, tomatoes, spices, sugar, 
dye-woods, tobacco, which is an increasing and paying crop, 
while the development of railways, and better communica- 
tion with the United States, is likely to make growing early 
vegetables and fruit a remunerative industry. If the investor 
prefers it, the breeding of cattle and horses can be success- 
fully carried on... . . . Estates are pointed out which have 
repaid the purchase-money in the first year, and others paying 
15, even 30, per cent., and, considering the generally healthy 
climate, the productiveness of the country, the low taxation 
and security of a settled government, land purchased with a 
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knowledge of tropical agriculture, and selected with ordinary 
care and judgment, should prove to the energetic settler a 
remunerative investment.” 


The Contemporary Review publishes, besides another of 
Professor Dicey’s papers, a contribution from an Irish Pres- 
byterian minister, who affects to fear persecution if he gives 
his name, and who endeavours to show that the existence of 
Ulster is no argument against Home-rule. He declares, to 
begin with, that Ulster can hardly be called Protestant, five 
of her counties showing 430,770 Catholics to 197,524 Pro- 
testants, and only four a Protestant majority, which is due, 
he complains, solely to Belfast. In the entire province, the 
population consists of 744,353 Catholics, to 873,524 Pro- 
testants, a majority for the latter of less than 130,000. Of the 
thirty-three Members for Ulster, seventeen are Catholic and 
sixteen Protestant; and in the belief of the writer, the 
Catholics alone could hold the Protestants in check. He 
maintains t’:at the Convention was organised at an expense of 
£17,000, and that the Presbyterians were seduced into the ranks 
by flatteries and social pressure. The Presbyterian minister 
publishes a list of the Protestants holding office, which 
is no doubt immensely greater than the Catholic list ; and 
finally, he declares that Ulster is not flourishing, because 
outside Belfast her population, like that of all Ireland, 
has declined. There is not the smallest proof that Ireland 
benefits by an increasing population, and much proof that she 
does not, and this last argument, therefore, is worthless; but 
the Catholic statistics of Ulster need to be borne in mind. 
They do not alter the fact that the strength and energy of 
Ulster is Protestant, but they will be much quoted should 
Home-rule ever be again debated.——-Miss Price writes a 
charming account of M. Tiersot’s book on “The Popular 
Songs of France,” with its evidence that the song is every- 
where in France, and of all kinds, from the coarse and brutal 
love-songs of the lower peasantry, up to songs that are full of 
delicate poetry and feeling :—“ Normandy has special songs 
for fruit-gathering and harvest; the mulberry-trees of the 
Cévennes have a slow chant of their own; in Provence the 
young girls sing révéyés, to call each other to the gathering of 
olives or grapes. But one vintage song, “ Plantons la vigne,” 
is traditional in almost all the vine-bearing provinces of 
France. Only the vignerons of the Berry have chosen to re- 
place it with a song of their own, much less appropriate, being 
one more version of the maumariée, with a special refrain.” 
The cradle, marriage, and death, have all their popular songs, 
and there is a whole literature of Noél songs, all deeply reli- 
gious and Catholic. Nothing like the song-literature of France 
exists in England, though, curiously enough, the Lowland 
Scotch, who are of the same blood and creed, are as fond of 
singing as the French. The last article in the number, and 
perhaps the most valuable, is Mr. Bryce’s on “The Migra- 
tions of the Races of Men.” It is a perfect mine of know- 
ledge, Mr. Bryce explaining the reasons for all the great 
historic movements. He notes the fact that ‘the most im- 
portant physical factor in determining lines of movement is 
the climate,” no race voluntarily changing the meteorological 
conditions under which it ordinarily lives, and seems to believe 
that emigration on the large scale is drawing towards an 
end :— 





“ We may conjecture that within the lifetime of persons now 
living the outflow from Europe to North America will have prac- 
tically stopped. A somewhat longer time will be required to fill 
not only the far less attractive parts of northern Asia I have men- 
tioned, but also such scantily-inhabited though once flourishing 
regions as Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and Persia, because a more 
torrid sun and atrocious misgovernment keep these regions, so to 
speak, out of the market. Inthe southern hemisphere, whose land 
area is far smaller, there are the temperate districts of Australia 
and South Africa, of which, so far as our present knowledge 
extends, no very large part has moisture enough to be available 
for tillage; while in South America there are La Plata, northern 
Patagonia, and the highlands of Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador. 
The elevation above the sea of these latter tracts gives them a 
tolerable climate, but their wealth lies chiefly in minerals; and 
the parts which are both fit for agriculture and healthy are of 
comparatively small extent.” 

There will shortly be an equilibrium of population through- 
out the world, the Chinese and Indians filling the equatorial 
regions, a prospect which Mr. Bryce looks forward to with 
little pleasure :—‘“ It may be thought that as migrations have 
been a frequent cause of war in the past, the establishment 
of such an equilibrium will make for peace. But it must also 
be remembered that the pressure of each nation on its neigh- 








bour, and of the members of each nation on one another, 
tends to grow more severe with that severer struggle for sub- 
sistence which increasing numbers involve, and which, after a 
few more generations, the outlets that now still remain to us 
will no longer relieve.” It is more probable, we should say, 
that emigration will cease before the equilibrium is reached, 
the labouring class in each half-stocked country refusing to 
allow an influx of competitors any longer. They are beginning 
to do so already, both in North America and Australia, and 
though South America and South Africa may still be con- 
sidered open, within fifty years a large emigration will be a 
very difficult matter to arrange. Indeed, even now it would 
be nearly impossible to transplant the Russian Jews in any 
sufficient numbers. 

Whoever wrote “The Bhut-Baby,” in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
—we suspect the author of “The Rajah’s Heir,” —is a con- 
siderable artist, though his or her ethical sense is most obtuse. 
He or she manages to create a Hindoo atmosphere, which is a 
most difficult thing to do, and this although the accuracy of 
the incidents is not beyond suspicion. Could a Brahmin be- 
come a bearer in any part of India? Anyhow, the author had 
no right to suggest that the Brahmin who murdered the child 
to save his master, wonderfully as the character of his impulse 
is explained, performed an act as to the moral character of 
which one may entertain a doubt. The deed was murder, and 
the Brahmin knew it. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Relations of the Church to Sociely. By Edmund O'Reilly, S.J. 
Edited by Matthew Russell, S.J. (J. Hodges.)—Father O’Reilly 
was Professor of Theology in Maynooth College. There is much 
that is interesting in his Essays,—in that, for instance, on “ Liberty 
of Conscience.” He is guarded in his utterances, but we gather 
from what he says on pp. 269-71, that he does not believe that a 
properly constituted State ought to allow men to profess a non- 
Catholic faith. ‘ Suppose the Catholic religion to be united with 
every State in friendly alliance, as God wished it to be. Suppose, 
further, that in the midst of this condition of things a few men, 
or even not so very few, rose up in some country and sought to 
disturb this Divinely appointed system, would they, or ought 
they have been left free to do so? Certainly not.” This means, 
we take it, that if the Church has the power, it is bound to repress 
heresy by force. It is just like the teaching of Islam. The un- 
believer may be lawfully tolerated as long, and as long only, as it 
is not possible to destroy him. “ Civil toleration and an equality 
of rights may have become necessary in many places,” but they 
are wrong in theory. This is instructive, in view of possibilities 
in Ireland. The Father speaks approvingly of Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, “ where this state of things lasted down to our own 
times.” By this “state of things,” he means the forcible repres- 
sion of heresy. As Protestants were burnt alive in Portugal and 
Spain some way on into the eighteenth century, it is interesting 
to see what approved itself to a Maynooth Professor about twenty 
years ago. The Infallibility question is also discussed at great 
length, and the dogma is stated with much precision. 


Hutchinson’s Australasian Encyclopedia. By G. C. Levey. 
(Hutchinson and Co.)—The information compressed into these 
four hundred and fifty pages—so far as it is correct— can 
only be found in larger and much more expensive books, 
such as the various year-books, or the regular histories of 
the respective Colonies. Mr. Levey has here contrived to 
combine a gazetteer, a guide-book, and a dictionary of dates 
and events. Our fellow-countrymen on “the other side” 
are making history so fast, that the ordinary Englishman 
may be pardoned if he does not know the latest Ministry 
that has risen, or the last new township which has suddenly 
sprung into existence,—the embryo and pioneer, it may be, of an 
important city of the future. This book will go a long way to- 
wards supplying the information required. Before noticing the 
merits of the book, a few defects and mistakes must be 
pointed out, so that they can be supplied and corrected 
in a new edition. A book for constant reference should 
be as accurate as possible. For one thing, there is too much 
overlapping. In the desire to give unity and fullness to 
such topics as education, manufactures, Maoris, &c., the author 
has repeated much information which is given under the general 
history of each settlement. “ Milford Sound ” stands, for example, 
quite apart from the “ West Coast Sounds,” under which heading 
it comes naturally, and where all could have been said without 
repetition. Then while some care has been taken to bring events 








and facts up to date, there is no mention of the recent change of 
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governorship in New Zealand, nor are the latest census figures of 
that Colony given; for if they had been, the author would have 
corrected his statement to the effect that the aboriginals are dying 
out. The Registrar-General shows that the former steady decrease 
of this fine Maori race has, at all events, been arrested. Another 
serious deficiency is noticeable. While the author promises bio- 
graphies of distinguished Colonists, and while he gives many 
connected with Australia and Tasmania, some of them far 
from “distinguished,” he does scant justice to New Zealand 
in this respect. ‘The Wakefield brothers, for instance—and 
notably Edward Gibbon Wakefield — played a very important 
part in the early colonisation of New Zealand, and yet nota 
word is said about them either under their names or in the sketch 
of the growth of the Colony. So also with regard to William 
Sefton Moorhouse, whose genius conceived the Lyttelton tunnel, 
and whose plan of constructing it with borrowed money suggested 
the Public Works policy of later statesmen. The doings of these 
men had important consequences to the Canterbury settlement 
in particular, as well as to the Colony in general. Some reference, 
therefore, should have been made to their public spirit and far- 
reaching action. The following corrections should be made :— 
Five, not seven, is the age at which school begins for every 
child in the Colony of New Zealand; Mitre, not “ Nitre,” is 
the name of the famous peak in Milford Sound; January to 
March, not “ March to July,” is the best time to visit the West 
Coast Sounds; and the Churchman (Dunedin) has ceased publica- 
tion for some years. While bound to supply these omissions 
and to make these corrections, we gladly witness to the 
general accuracy of Mr. Levey’s work. In the matter of the 
native names both of Australia and New Zealand, there is 
remarkable correctness. The plan of the book—putting all the 
places in Australasia in alphabetical order—greatly facilitates 
reference. There are no fewer than nine “ Wellingtons,” either 
towns or counties, in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. It 
may well puzzle an Englishman to know which of these he requires; 
but knowing that it is somewhere in Australasia, a glance at the 
proper page in the Encyclopedia will at once relieve him of his 
ditliculty. A very good map of Australasia—New Zealand and 
the Fiji Islands being on the same sheet—is attached to the 
book, which, in spite of some blemishes, is pretty sure to be 
largely used by public writers and by men of business. 

Miss Falkland. By Clementina Black. (Lawrence and Bullen.) 
—Miss Falkland is the title of a collection of six slight stories, of 
which some have already appeared in magazines, and which call 
for no particular remark. The volume is fairly readable, and 
though containing no evidence of creative power in regard of 
material, has now and then an indication suggesting a possibility 
of the writer’s having a turn for new arrangement of what is old. 

Missale ad Usum Ecclesie Westmonasteriensis. Curante Joanne 
Wickham Legg. Fasc. I. (Printed for the Henry Bradshaw 
Society.)—This missal belonged to Nicholas Lythington, Abbot of 
Westminster from 1362 to 1380. Besides the liturgical part, it 
contains the attestation of the oath of John Islip (elected Abbot 
in 1500) to observe the Westminster statutes, and a calendar. A 
coronation service is among the offices given. The volume before 
us has been carefully printed from the original, which differs, the 
editor tells us, considerably from the use of Sarum. 

Marriage and Disease. By S. A. K. Strahan, M.D. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—There is a great deal of valuable information 
in this volume. Dr. Strahan has studied his subject carefully, 
and treats it with discretion, and in a reasonable, moderate 
temper. We commend it to our readers without dwelling on any 
of the details. It may be remarked, however, that while the 
author deprecates consanguineous marriages, he maintains that, 
per se, they have no tendency to generate disease. Hereditary 
weaknesses already existing in the family are accentuated in the 
offspring of such alliances; but two quite healthy parents, how- 
ever closely related, will have healthy children. 

Rose and Ninette. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Mary 
8. Serrano. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This “study of the morals and 
manners of the day ” is not pleasant reading. M. Régis de Fagan 
is divorced from his wife, after a process in which there has been 
collusion. His daughters are allowed to see him occasionally. 
He falls in love with a woman who is separated from her husband. 
There are complications, suspicions, jealousies, slanders. The 
daughters are set against their father. Altogether, the unhappy 
man becomes “a victim of divorce.” To draw a picture of such 
a sufferer is M. Daudet’s object. It can hardly be said that 
French fiction has done much to uphold the sanctity of marriage, 
and this argument for it is not impressive. 

Motherhood. By Dr. Alice Ker. (J. Heywood.)—This is a book 
of practical advice to women, put into plain, sensible language, a 
book that may be recommended to the readers for whom it is 
intended, among whom, of course, children or quite young people 





are not included. On some matters the author will, we imagine, 
be a vox clamantis in deserto, as when she pronounces emphatically 
against all competitive examinations; but her sound sense will 
commend most of her conclusions to thoughtful persons. Dr. 
Alice Ker is emphatic in her commendation of vaccination. Taking 
the vaccine matter from the calf is, she thinks, “ an absolute safe- 
guard” against the evils that sometimes happen from an un- 
wholesome vaccination. 


A Dark Place of the Earth. By Alfred Clark. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Mr. Clark has written one of those improbable 
but decidedly interesting and exciting stories of adventure which 
may be said to owe their existence to the success of Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson’s “Treasure Island.” The “dark place” of the 
present narrative is a volcanic island near Ceylon, somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Palk’s Straits, which is surrounded by a 
never-lifted curtain of mist. On the rocky shore of this 
island the hero is cast in a storm, and finds it inhabited by the 
descendants of the crews of two war-ships, one Dutch and one 
Portuguese, which had been wrecked there about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Isolated as they are for ever from the 
world, the representatives of the two nations maintain their 
ancient hostility, and live in a state of perpetual conflict. Hugh 
Harrod's first experiences are with the Dutch, but they are so 
unpleasant that he escapes to the Portuguese, who occupy the 
other enl of the island. He soon discovers, however, that he 
has exchanged the frying-pan for the fire, and his perils and 
hairbreadth escapes provide Mr. Clark with plenty of that narrative- 
material in which boys always delight,and which many of their 
elders do not disdain. A Dark Place of the Earth is a capital book of 
its kind, but we cannot away with the rationalising pages at 
the end. The marvels of romance should always be left unex- 
plained. 

The People’s Bible. Vol.XV. By Joseph Parker, D.D. (Hazell, 
Watson, and Viney.)—Dr. Parker has in this volume brought 
down his large enterprise, which he terms “ Discourses upon Holy 
Scripture,” to the nineteenth chapter of Jeremiah. It con- 
tains even more than usual of Dr. Parker’s well-known but 
not always disciplined vigour, perhaps because the Prophets 
supply specially inspiriting topics. Sometimes he attains almost 
Spurgeonic point, as in “Every act we sow may come up a 
habit.” This is, at all events, much better than heavy-shotted 
sentences like “‘O poor prodigal soul, with tho divinity nearly 
broken out of thee, smashed, bleeding, crushed, all but in hell— 
while there is a shadow of thee outside perdition, he would heal 
thee and save fhee.” 


The Deluge. A Historical Novel of Poland, Sweden, and 
Russia. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Trinslated from the Polish 
by Jeremiah Curtin. 2 vols. (Osgood, Mclivaine, and Co.)—It 
might have been well—in fact, it may be said without hesitation 
that it would have been well—if, when Mr. Curtin was preparing 
this historical romance for Eng'ish readers, he had added to the 
task of translation the task of abridgment. That abridg- 
ments are, as a rule, hateful things, we freely admit, but all rules 
have their exceptions ; and an exception might surely have been 
made in the case of a work of fiction covering 1,258 very closely 
printed pages, and running, therefore, to considerably more than 
double the length of an ordinary three-volume novel. Quite 
apart from its mere length, the work would be improved artisti- 
cally by considerablecompression. Inthe matter of knowledge of 
the wars in which the three countries of Poland, Sweden, and 
Russia were engaged during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, Sienkiewicz is emphatically “a full man;” but his very 
fullness operates against the attainment of due artistic proportion. 
The Deluge is less of a historical romance than of a history 
proper into which fictitious episodes have been interpolated ; and 
the reader often finds it difficult to see the wood of story for the 
trees of historical narration,—a difficulty which, in the case of 
the majority of English readers, will be increased by a lack of 
preliminary knowledge of the course of events which forms the 
groundwork of the book. Still, in spite of all defects of form, The 
Deluge is a work which is full of life, power, and picturesqueness. 
The hero, Pan Kmita, a man of inherently noble but altogether 
unregulated impulses, whose nature has to be purified of its dross 
by a long training of misfortune, is a most powerful and interest- 
ing creation ; and his life of varied adventure is rich in stirring 
incidents which are admirably conceived, and are narrated with 
a dash and vigour which carry the reader irresistibly along. 
Sienkiewicz has a true historical instinct, and the simplicity and 
naiveté of his manner enable the reader to realise very distinctly 
the primitive character of the partially civilised and altogether 
uncomplicated natures with which he mainly deals. That The 
Deluge is altogether a success, cannot be affirmed ; but it contains 
passages which no European novelist need be ashamed to acknow- 
ledge. 
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Victory at Last. By E. G. May. (Elliot Stock.)—It requires 
something like genius, or, at any rate, a kind of talent which is 
far from common, to write a story for children and young people 
which shall be distinguished by an unmistakable and effective 
religious tone, and shall nevertheless be entirely free from the 
inartistic and repellent vice of preachiness. It cannot be 
honestly said that this gift is possessed by Mrs., or Miss, E. G. 
May. Her intentions are evidently good, and she shows her 
entire freedom from the narrowness which often characterises 
books of this kind by her winning portrait of the kindly, 
chivalrous, and noble Colonel Kingsley, who, so far from being a 
* professing Christian,” is absolutely devoid of all religious faith 
whatever; but the descriptions of Ernestine’s doctrinal con- 
versations with Gwendoline have a certain air of strain and 
unreality. This, at any rate, is our feeling; but many books 
which are much more aggressively didactic than Victory at Last, 
are widely popular; and the mere story is interesting in itself, 
and is told in a pleasant, attractive style. 


The Great Men. By John Davidson. (Ward and Downey.)— 
There are some forcible things in this book. The “ Schoolboy’s 
Tragedy” is perhaps the best. The intentionally humorous 
things have failed to amuse us, and extravagances which claim to 
describe things that will be hereafter, have ceased to please. It 
is a line of speculation which is too easy to interest. A North- 
Country Comedy. By M. Betham-Edwards. (Henry and Co.)— 
We must frankly own that we have never found any one of Miss 
Betham-Edwards’s books so hard to read. A contribution to a 
“Library of Wit and Humour” seems to be about as difficult a 
thing to make good as a prize-poem. 


Editions of English, French, and German Classics are now so 
numerous, that it is quite beyond the power of a critic to appre- 
ciate them. Their value can really be tested by use alone, and 
that is impracticable. In English we have :—Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes, and Lycidas and other Poems. By A. Wilson Verity. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—We think that the Samson was 
written earlier than the date assigned by Mr. Verity,—“ a little 
later than 1665.” It bears marks of a very unquiet temper, of the 
still fresh disappointment caused by the downfall of the Common- 
wealth, and of private bitterness. There are lines which would 
hardly have been written after his third marriage. Mr. Verity 
sees the reference in 11. 75-78, but does not recognise that they are 
inconsistent with the fact of a happy union, such as he himself 
tells us the third marriage was. The annotation seems to be 
careful and good; possibly the grammatical constructions might 
have had more explanation. Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rylstone. 
Edited by William Knight. (Clarendon Press.)—We are glad to 
find so eminent a Wordsworthian as Professor Knight utilising the 
results of his study for the benefit of young scholars. The introduc- 
tion is peculiarly interesting. The “ White Doe” is not a general 
favourite with students of the poet; but his own views of the 
poem, and its purpose and meaning, give a special interest to it. 
Professor Knight gives in foot-notes many of the earlier readings. 
He adds the “ Founding of Bolton Priory ” and the ‘‘ Song at the 
Feast of Brougham Castle.” From Messrs. Macmillan we have 
received three volumes of their series intended primarily for the 
use of Indian scholars. These are: Tennyson’s Aylmer’s Field, with 
Introduction and Notes by W. T. Webb, M.A.; Tennyson’s Enoch 
Arden, by the same editor; and Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
i.-vi., with Introduction and Notes by G. H. Stuart, M.A., and 
E. H. Elliot, B.A. We may point out in the first two volumes 
some useful hints about the rhythm of Lord Tennyson’s verse, 
which is not always so obvious as not to need some explanation. 
It is not, for instance, every one who could scan the line,— 

“With aweird, bright eye, sweating and trembling,” 
the secret being the trisyllabic use of the last word. In the 
series of “English Classics for Schools” (Percival and Co.), we 
have, for Grade I., Scott’s Lady of the Lake, with Introduction and 
Notes by W.J. Morice, 3 vols. ; Scott’s Ivanhoe, by the Rev. E. Gilliat, 
2 vols.; for Grade II., Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, by R. P. 
Horsley, 2 vols.; Pope’s Iliad of Homer, by H. L. Earl, 3 vols. ; 
and Longfellow’s Evangeline, by R. P. Horsley; for Grade III., 
More’s Utopia, by T. Latimer.—From the same publishers we 
have English Literature-Teaching in Schools, by H. Courthope 
Bowen, M.A., a little volume containing two lectures, which may 
be read with great profit, Mr. Bowen being emphatically one who 
teaches teachers. Along with these may be mentioned: The 
Structure of Sentences, by R. Somervell, M.A. (same publisher) ; 
A Short Analysis of English History, by T. F. Tout (Mac- 
millan) ; and Great Deeds in English History (Bell and Son),—— 
In French Classics we have received from Messrs. Percival a 
Graduated Series, entitled “ Modern French Series.” First 

















come the “ Beginners’ Texts,” Ce Qu’on Voit, par Mademoiselle C. 
de Pourpery, edited by W. S. Lyon, M.A.; and by the same author 
and editor, Petites Histoires Enfantines. 


Then “ Elementary 





Texts,” Histoire de la Mére Michal et de son Chat, by E. de la 
Bédolliére, edited by W. H. Wrench, B.A.; and Grandes 
Découvertes Modernes, by C. Muller, edited by F. E. B. Wale, 
M.A. The “Intermediate Texts” comprise Yvan et Finette, 
par Edouard Laboulaye, edited by W. S. Lyon; Le Duc 
de Reichstadt, par I. de St.-Amand, edited by E. Ingall; and 
L’Evasion du Duc de Beaufort, par Alexandre Dumas, edited by D. 
B. Kitchin, M.A. Finally, in “‘ Advanced Texts,” we have L' Orient, 
par Théophile Gautier, edited by W. S. Lyon, M.A.; La Veillée de 
Vincennes, par A. de Vigny, edited by J. S. Furley, M.A.; Le 
Violon de Faience, par Jules Champfleury, edited by Clovis 
Bévenot ; Pierre et Camille, et L’ Histoire d’un Merle Blanc, by A. de 
Musset, edited by W. Dewar, M.A.; Stelle, by A. de Vieny, edited 
by P. Desages and C. H. Steel, B.A.; Le Curé de Tours, by H. de 
Balzac, edited by C. R. Carter, B.A.; and Pécheur d'Islande, par 
Pierre Loti, edited by R. J. Morich (the last-named editor having 
the superintendence of the whole series).——Messrs. Hachette 
send us, in their series of “ Elementary French Readers,” Deux 
Enfants de Charles I., par Madame Louise Colet, edited by H. 
Testard, B.A.; G. Bremo’s Les Deux Petits Patriotes, edited by 
H. Attwell; and Van der Berg’s Napoléon I., edited by A. P. 
Huguenet.—wWe have also received : Moliére’s Le Misanthrope, 
edited by H. W. Gegg Markheim, M.A. (Clarendon Press, Oxford) ; 
Hector Malot’s Sur Mer, edited by H. Testard, B.A. (Hachette) ; 
and Victor Hugo’s Hernani, edited by John E. Matzke, Ph.D. 
(Heath and Co, Boston, U.S.A.)——Of graduated books of ex- 
tracts for translation, we have: A Primary French Translation-Book, 
by W. S. Lyon, M.A., and G. de H. Larpent, M.A.; and three 
volumes of French and English Passages, Junior, Intermediate, and 
Senior, edited by Eugéne Pellissier, M.A. These are intended for 
“unseen” translation, and for rendering into French. They are 
supplemented by grammar-papers. All are published by Messrs. 
Percival; as also are Intermediate French Prose Composition, by 
Hugh Fraser Stewart, M.A.; Primary French Evercises, by A. 
A. Somerville, M.A.; Junior French Exercises, and A Junior 
French Grammar, both by Eugéne Pellissier, M.A. French Ex- 
amination Papers, 1881-1890, set in the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, have been collected and edited by O. Baumann, B.-ds-L. 
(Crosby Lockwood and Co.) —-Of German books we have:—G@oethe’s 
Hermann und Dorothea, edited by Watermann T. Hewett, Ph.D. 
(Heath and Co., Boston, U.S.A.) ; and from the same publishers, 
Selections from Heine’s Poems, edited by Horatio Stevens White. 
German Military and Naval Reading-Book, edited by H. S. 
Beresford-Webb (Percival and Co.) Advanced Passages for 
German Unseen Translation, edited by A. H. Fox-Strangways (same 
publishers).— Historical Grammar of the German Language, by 
Emil Trechmann, M.A. (Macmillan). 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

















———@——. 
Arnold (M.), A French Eton, cr 810 .......cccccccrcescesscvcescesscneescesee (Macmillan) 6/0 
Baron (F.), George Waring’s Choice, cr 8vo.. (Ward & = ney) 6/0 
NRCC Gite WON NNN... acon: ctabtnsnssacchnseucciesssasspecensecescettanbaschead Nisbet) 2/0 
Caxesar’s Gallic War, Books i., ii., iii., edited by C. E. Moberly, 12mo CMtom de) 2/0 
Chapman (G.), Some Brief Recollections of, 12M0 .........00.ccceeceeees (Mowbray) 2/0 
Cole (E. V.), The Fanniest Song-Book in the World, cr 8V0.e0-00 (Hutchinson) 2/6 
Compton (T.), A Mendip Valloy, 800 ..........ccccc--scsossereecsereroeecenees (Stanford) 10/6 
Congregational Candidates for Parliament, cr 810... se.cscccserecsscveeces (Clarke) 2/0 
Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, cr 8v0 ..........048 cr 0 


Dods (M.), The Gospel of St. John, Vol, IT., er 8vo 7, 
Ebers (G.), Per Aspera, 2 vols. cr 8vo...... Be ocsah ie 1 
Excelsior Webster Pocket Speller, ]8mo ...... (Inter. News Co.) 2/0 
Farquharson (A. C.), Ptomaines and other A 3,16mo (Wright) 3/6 
Girdlestone (R. B.), Doctor Doctorum, cr 8vo. 3/6 
3 















Gladstone (W. E.), Special Aspects of the Irish Q ,cr 3/6 
Greenhill (A. G.), Applications of Elliptic Functions, 8vo 2/ 
Halliday (G.), Notes on Design of Small Dynamos, 8vo /6 
Harris (H.), (The Welsh Reformer), Life of, 8vo ........ 6/6 
BE a ip MORI, OFO  sosccgcanscesconctccnrpusesenoreiocssesdebreosabesvad’ 5 
Hill (C.), Where the Sea-Birds Ory, cr AGREE ROTO: (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Homer’s Odyssey, Books vi. and vii., edited by W. W. Merry, 12mo(Frowde) 1/6 
Hope (M.), Prodigal Daughter, cr 8v0 aisaedneseucddtae cavabasesieeechsteel (Routledge) 2/0 
Ingersoll (E.), Canadian Guide-Book, Part IL., cr 8yv0.. .. (Heinemann) 6/0 
Jackson (M. S.), Corporation Duty, Cr 8V0........cccccccsceressesccecesceeses (Stevens) 7/6 
Johnson (A.), Sunshine, WOO cs sancccecancivecsssseasigsiveetasssettsecavtes (Macmillan) 6/0 
Kant’s Kritik of Judgment, ~~ by J. H. Bernard, 8vo...(Macmillan) 10/0 
Kipling (R.). LUO NGGIAUER, CF SVO: ..orccscsesovssssscvecsssescsosceseeens (Heinemann) 60 
Lehman (R. C.), The Bellsbury Election, cr 8v0 .........ccecseseeseeeee serene (Henry) 5/0 
Nietzki (R ), Chemistry of the Organic Dyestuffs, 8vo ..... ....(Gurney) 15/0 
Riehl’s Seines Vater’s Sohn, edited by H. ‘I’. Serrans, 12mo......... .. (Frowde) 2/0 
Robinson (H. J.), Colonial Chronology, 4t0........seeseeeee (Lawrence & Bullen) 6/0 
Stevenson (R. L.), The Wrecker, Cr 8V0........sseccsccsseesceceesonees (Cassell & Co.) 6/0 
Swift (Jon), Polite Conversation in Three Dialogues, Introduction by G. 
URE OF OVI as ssnt's cnnseohii 40s cenasabous tl pacshunsosehbisesivecseragae’ vale me 6/0 
Tacitus : History, translated by A.W. GalE), Ved. Zig BIO sssccccasceses (Murray) 3/6 
Tracy (A.), Rambles through Japan, cr 8vo (S. Low) 6/0 
Wilson (J. 8.), Geological Mechanism, cr 8vo (Heywood) 2/0 
rer 3 Anabasis, Books iii. and iv., edited by J. Marshall, 12mo(Frowde) 3/0 





LIBERTY &CO. 





DRESS FABRICS :— 


SILKS, CASHMERES, 
VEL VETEENS, COTTONS, 


AFTER-SEASON GAUZES, CRAPES, BROCADES, &c, 
SALE. eat MATTINGS, 
ESTRIES CRETONNES, 
ee | S, GURTAINS, SCREENS, 
MONDAY NEXT, | a RASTER BRIG-A-BRAC. 
JULY 4th, | At substantial reductions, 


An exceptional opportunity for intending Purchasers. 
LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Bi Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 





Catalogue and Samples esl ee. 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


Ceylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d, 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. 


CELLULAR AERTEX. 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the bedy, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, aud Merino, and 
mixtures of these 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF bsg rr S 
—The Lance 
Illustrated Price-List p fae range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country 
Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E. ao 
OL LIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 








| Ratway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


Telegraph Office—-MATLOCK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


SMEDLEY'S. | Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK, 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—BXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectater for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are “prepared to Print and Publish New: spapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 

best style, 1 modern or antique. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 





The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 


spectacles is required, as, untes 33 the 8; vectaclesadopted ¢ in the first instance ave eaactiy 
suited to the eyes, inischief is soon done which cannot afteruards be remedied, 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many sargeon-oculists have failed. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “ Our 
Eyes ” (now i in its Thirteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of “defective vision 
between the "hours of 10 and 4 di uily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours are 
from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance. 





INVENTION 7 EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDID 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCES 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S ‘niin 
ture now bear the annexed Trad Trade-Mark. 
DENT NEW ILLUSTRATED . CATAL JOGUE sent free on 
application to 
DENT and Cc O., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhiil, Lond ion, 


TRADE-MARK. 





Ask your Chemist, Stores, or Grocer 
which Soap has the Largest Sale in the 
World. 
j 
. 
VINOLIA 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. 
Profits Divided, £4,000,000. INSTITUTION. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Estp. 1835, 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 
Bonus Year, 1892. 20th, 1892, and all now assuring will partici ipate, 
ARTHUR SMITHER, nian de and i Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 


OYAL SOCIETY of "PAINTERS in WATER. 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mali East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 1s 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


it EPTON SCHOOL.—_ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—The EXAMINATION will be held JULY 26th and 27th.—Particulars 
trom HEAD-MasTER, Re pton, Burton-on-Trent. 





LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON. —SIX 

(or wore) SCHOLARSHIPS (ander 15) will be awarded after Examina- 

tion to be held JULY 2lst and 22nd.—Particulars may be obtained from the 
HEAD-MASTER, 





7 AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER, 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agric ulture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with ‘particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction. Scholar ships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October ilth, 1892, 








DUCATION.— Highly sacheiaaiads First. shin 


Finishing School offers unequalled comforts and advantages for Study 
under first-rate Professors, Music, Art, Modern Languages specialty. Splendid 
Villa in beautiful London suburb, Liberal terms. —Address, “ PRINCIPALS,” 
Box —— Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 





N ISs WILLS, formerly ‘Head- Mistress of ‘the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.,—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. —At least TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS wiil be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £10 
per annum. The Examination will be held at Cz anterbury and ut Oxford. There 
are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have 
——— been opened, Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas. 


LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

7 tolt, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &. Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket- 
ph ound, ieee and workshops. —References and terms on applic: ation, 


XN LENALMOND. — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

EXAMINATION, JULY 14th and 15th. T.«o Scholarships of £70, Three 

of £5 0, Candidates at a distance can be examined elsewhere than at Glenalmond. 
—For  catanaisietin apply to Rev. the Ledamasieneni Glenalmond, Perth, N.B, 








(oLW YN BAY, N. WwW ALES. lin BARLOW taken 

TWENTY-FIVE PUPILS (boarders), who receive a FIRST-CLASS 
Modern EDUCATION, with most careful training. House on hillside, facing 
sea, but in own grounds and sheltered. Climate dry, mild, bracing; helpful to 
aeclicate girls.—For Prospectus, reference, &., apply to Miss BARLOW, Coed 
Pe lia, 


BExLE ¥, KENT. —PREPAR ATORY SCHOOL. soni 

PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at iy Public Schools, School accommodation unusually good ; 
he any situation ; 13 miles from London. 


W EStMINsTER SCHOOL. —An EXAMIN ATION to 

fi) up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be 
heid in JULY next —For full pzr.«ulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 








I RESDEN (G ERMANY _ENGLISH SCHOOL. —Mr. 

Ht. VIRGIN, M.A, Oxon., PREP RE3 BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
both Classical aud Modern Sides, Sp: a! facilities for acquiring Modern Lan- 
guages. House healthily situated. C icket and football.—Address, Werder- 
strasse 18, Dresden. 


ONN-ON-THE-RHIN 5, 4. Verlingerte Lennestrasse.— 

Fiiulein SCHELLMANN offera a comfortable HOME to LADIES 

wishing to spend the summer months on the Rhine. Terms moderate. Highest 
re ference es. 





IMOGES. sil F REN CH LADY, diplomée of the Sor- 

4 bonne (Paris), daughter of a late Professor, receives DAUGHTERS of 

GENTLEMEN to learn French and Ace omp!} lishments. Limoges is very heaithy, 

and beantifuily situated, and p sses a School of Art and Academy. Highest 
lr, and Eng. rets.—Address, Mdlie. CHASROL, Panton House, Cambridge. 


{ERMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for 

the Dan; ghters of Gentlemen, conducted by two English Ladies, assisted by 

a highly certificated German teacher. Special musical and educational advan- 
tages. Arrangements for Lady-Stude — References given and required, 
Priscipals: Miss E, PUNNETL and Miss M. HAYTER, Bock-trasse 9, Weimar. 





























4 RAULEIN CHRISTIANE HOFMEISTER, COBLEN Z- 

ON-RHINE, Mainzerstrasse, has a comfortable EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for GIRLS, to whom she offers all the advantages of a liberal education. 

Th rou; gh conversational German and French, Friialein Hofmeister lives in the 
best and healthiest part of Coblenz, anatinte references in ieee 








ACKWARD BOYS, or those che: have failed to make 
satisfactory progress at Public Schools.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 

MAN of 20 years’ succezsful experience, receives SIX PUPILS uncer 16, 
Highest references. Situation, Sassex. Drilling, gymnasium, games, sea- 
bathing. Fees, from £00 a year. Rev. G. R., 21 Fernlea Koad, Balham, London, 





R= COLLEGE. _ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, Examination begins July 13th, 

For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 





WV AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
it BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 
Playgr ound adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head- Maste rs of Harrow, Uppingham, , &e. Recent successes. 


| “-ULME HALL of RESIDENCE, OWENS COLLEGE, 

MANCHESTER.—The GOVERNORS will shortly proceed to ELECT a 
PKINCIPAL. Applications and Testimonials must be sent in by July 14th. The 
Principal must be a Member of the Church of England, and a Graduate of some 
University in the United Kingdom. He must be qualified to superintend tb 
teaching of the students in Classics and Mathematics, and to give Religions 
Instruction. He will be required to reside and begin his duties at latest by 
October Ist. The salary will not be less than £400 a year, in addition to house 
rent-free, There is room for 30 students. Twenty Scholarships of £25 per 
annum are tenable at the Hall.—For further particulars, apply by letter to the 
CLERK, at 8 John Dalton Street, Manchester. 


T. C. DAVIES-COLLEY, Clerk to the Governors. 
Dated this 17th day of June, 1892, 
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THE CHURCH AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
To CANDIDATES, SPEAKERS, and WORKERS. 
Lie information on the question of Church and State and 


the history and progress of the Church in Wales in particular, application 
should be made at once to the Church Defence Institution, 9 Bridge Street, 
Westminster, S.W., where all publications, including the books and speeches of 
Lord Selborne, Mr. Freeman, Mr. Gladstone, the Bishop of Durham, &c., &c., 
may be obtained. Specimens of leaflets and posters may be seen at the Depot, 
30 Parliament Street, S.W., or will be sent by post on receiot of six stamps. 
A reprint of the scheme for the Disestablishment and Diserdowment of the 
Church in Wales, to which frequent reference was made in the House of Com- 
mons in the debate on February 23rd, is now ready. 


H. GRANVILLE DICKSON, General Secretary. 
9 Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 








REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 


OVER COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS. — NINE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition on JULY 26th next. 
Three giving free board and tuition. Two of the annual value of £40. One 
iving free tuition. Three of the annual value of 10 guineas. FOUR CHORAL 
CHULARSHIPS will be offered at the same time.—Applications should be 
made before July 15th to the Head-Master, Rev. W. BELL, M.A., Dover College ; 
or the Hea1-Master Elect, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., Uppingham ; or Major- 
General ETESON, the Bursar’s Office, Dover College, from whom all further 
information and Prospectuses of the College can be obtained, 


ALVERN COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
NATIONS, JULY 7th and 8th: Two of £87, Three of £50, Six of £30 
per annum, 
COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who 
do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SEORETARY. 


N ITALY, GENTLEMEN-FARMERS can 
INVEST a MODERATE CAPITAL in VINE-CULTIVATION, with safe 
prospects of large returns. Read National Review, June, 1891. Mr. E. STRACHAN 
— takes PUPILS on his FARM,.—Address, Monte Fiano, Fiesole, 
oscana,. 














YDENHAM.—<The GLEN,” KIRKDALE. Three 
minutes’ walk from Main Line Station.—Old-fashioned, substantial Semi- 
Detached HOUSE on two floors. Large dining-room, three windows ; drawing- 
room, five bedrooms, and bath-room: small shaded garden; conservatory. In 
good repair. Rent, £70.—Apply, SQUIRE and CO , 8 High Stree. 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 

willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, givivg full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis. The List includ«s Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strard, W.C. 








Serms of Subscription, 


——@——. 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 

Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... os = ove ob sestek 1B: OC iScces Oa Ss5.053 07 3 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &ec.... oe = So se pes Re Bocce OS: S65 07 8 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








NEW NOVEL BY TBE AUTHOR OF 
“DOROTHY FOX.” 


re 


NOTICE, 
THE SQUIRE, 


By Mrs. PARR, Author of “Dorothy Fox,” 
* Adam and Eve,” ‘ Loyalty George,” éc., 
will be published next week, in 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 








ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


15,011.—An East-End Committee ask for £5 16s., to enab’e them to continue an 
allowance of 19s. to three sisters, aged 86, 84, and 69. They kept themselves in a 
good position as dressmakers until they outlived their connection and became 
unable to work. 

15,661.—It is desired to raise a pension of 5s. a week for C. D., single, aged 73, 
formerly a housekeeper, now past work. Has exhausted her slender savings. 
Two nieces, though poor and with other claims upon them, do what they can 
for her, One gives her a home, but cannot support her. A friend gives 1s, a 
week, leaving 4s, a week. Sum required for six months, £5 4s, 


16,741.—A South-Eastern Committee ask for £5 4s., to continue a pension of 
8s. a week to a very a old couple. The man, 73, has been in the Odd- 
fellows’ for 40 years, and the wife was also in a club, which broke. Daughter 
helps, and grants are made from the parochial endowed charities, 

14,318.— Wanted, £4 16s., to complete a weekly pension of 6s. 6d. to a single 
woman of 67, who has lost one eye, and is losing the sight of the other. She has 
delicate health, and is quite unable to work through her want of sight, and yet, 
not being totally blind, is ineligible for a blind pension, This Committee have 
known and helped her since 1885. 

16,747.—£4 10s, is required to continue a pension of 5s. a week to a respectable 
woman, formerly a schoolmistress, She is lame, deaf, and paralysed. Earns 
about 2s. 6d. a week, Church contributes half the pension. No relations living, 

13,804,—£4 15s, 4d. is needed to make an allowance to an old widow of 70, who 
still earns a little, but not sufficient to live upon. The Church contributes. She 
lost her sight five years ago, but after a successful operation resumed work. Very 
respectable and above the workhouse class, 

16,727.—--A Southern Committee ask for £3 9s. towards the cost of maintaining 
while she is learning a trade, a friendless orphan girl, who is blind It is hoped 
ultimately, by means of the trade, and with a small pension (yet to be obtained), 
she will be self-supporting. 

15,279.— £3 18s. wanted to complete a payment of 8s. a week for a widow of ex- 
cellent character at a Home in Surrey. Applicant has no children or relations 
to help her ; she worked for one employer 35 years; she is now 80 years of age. 

11,005.—A sum of £4 is required to complete cost for six months of a blind girl 
in the Royal Normal College. She is training for a blind teacher, and very 
earnest and energetic in her work, 








WESTMINSTER Price One Shilling. JULY, 1892. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE | 7 ONDON and 


OFFICE, 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.0, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—GeorGE LakEk, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun J, Hami.ton, Esq. 
Henry Bonham - Carter, | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 

Esq. efevre, M.P. 
Wn. Hill Dawson, Esq. | Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | Esq. 
Granville F, R, Farquhar, | John B. Martin, Esq. 
Esq. | Henry John Norman, Esq 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. Roderick Pryor, Esq. 
Hon. Evelyn Hubbard. John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Jokn Hunter, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTon, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested se a «-.-£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... ss 4,508,000 
Total Annual Income, over ooo §©=«.-:« 928 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before July 9th. 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 








| 


| 
| 
| 


BANK, Limited. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that a SPECIAL 
GENERAL MEETING of Proprietors of this Bank 
will be held at the HEAD OFFICE in Lothbury on 
WEDNESDAY, July 30th next, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
for the purpose of receiving a Ha'f-Yearly Report 
from the Directors, and to declare a Dividend. 

June Ist, 1892, A.M, HAWTHORN, Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed 
{o prepare for the Dividend for July 1st next, and will 
be Reopened on July 5th. Proprietors registered in 
the Books of the Company on June 30th will be en- 
titled to the Dividend on the current half-year on the 
number of shares then standing in their respective 
names, 





‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—DanGerovus CHEST COMPLAINTS.— 





| The enumeration of these diseases is scarcely neces- 
| sary, as, unfortunately, most Englishmen know them 
| totheircost. Coughs, common colds, influenza, bron- 


chitis, asthma, plenrisy, inflammation of the lungs, 
and even consumption in its early stages, are best 


treated by rnbbing Holloway’s Ointment upon the | 


chest and upon the back between the shoulders. It 
penetrates internally, checks the cold shiverings, 
relieves the overgorged lungs, gradually removes the 
oppression from the chest, and restores the obstructed 
respiration, hitherto so distressingly disagreeable 
and highly dangerous. In treating this class of 
diseases, Holloway’s Pills should always be taken 
while using his Ointment; they purify the blood, 


| promote perspiration, and allay dangerous irritations. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 38. 


THE ULSTER PROTESTANTS AND HoME-RULE, 
1. By Dr. Ball. 
2. By the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A. 
Tue First Ster. By Count Leo Tol:toi. 
EMERALD UtHwart. By Walter Pater. (Conclusion.) 
Stupy in CHARACTER: LORD SALISBURY. 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE ALCOHOL QUESTION. By 
Dr. Robson Roose. 
THE MARRIAGE MARKET, FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
By Marie Anne de Bovet. 
THE TROUBLE IN UGanpa. By the Rey. Wi'liam 
Joseph Smith, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
CULTURE: ITS MEANING AND ITS USES. By John 
Addington Symonds, 
LITERATURE } By H. D. Traill. 


an 
Tue Drama.) By A. B. Walkley. 
LONDON : 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 
AND NEW YORK: 16 EAST 16th STREET. 





USE 
F R Y'S 
PURE OCONOENTRATED 
COCOA. 


Sir O, A. Oameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Now ready, Part II, Vol. LV., JUNE 1892, 
Price 5s. 


ConTENTS. 
TornaGE STATISTICS OF THE DEcaDE 1880.90, By 
John Glover, Esq. With Discussion. 
INTO THE STATISTICS OF THE PRODUC- 
CONSUMPTION OF MILK AND MILK PRo- 
By R. Henry Rew, 


An InQuiIrY 
TION AND 
pucts IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Esq. With Discussion. 

Tue ENUMERATION OF PAUPERS: A CORRECTION. 


LANEA:—(1.) The Medals of the Royal Statis- 
weer Society —(2.) M. Charles Kelet'—(3,) Area and 
Population. ByE Levasseur—(4.) Emigration and 
Immigration in 1891—(5.) Sea Fisheries of the 
United Kingdom, 1886 91—(6.) The United States 
Census of 1890—(7 ) The Austrian Currency Reforms 
—(8.) Notes on Economical and Statistical Works 
—(@) Quarterly List of Additions to the Library, 


London: E, StanForD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, S.W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French betes They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0O. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


- PRESERVED PRO. 


Qours, 
_VISIONS, and 


ported MEATS. Also, 











ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 








— for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JULY, 1892, 

THE CHOICE OF ENGLAND. By Edward Dicey, C0.B. 

THe AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Press. By Edward 
Deliile. 

ASTRONOMY AND WoRSHIP IN ANCIENT Earpr. By 
J. Norman Lockyer. 

A JourNnEY TO EnGianp In 1663. By J. J. Jusserand. 

Music FOR THE Masses. By Mrs. Julian Marshall. 

Trinity COLLEGE, DuBLIN. By Professor Mahaffy. 


Jamaica RESURGENS. By his Grace the Duke of 
St. Albans. 


Tue SiTvaTiON IN CENTRAL Asia, By Arminius 
Vambéry. 
Sir JOHN Frankin. By the Right Hon, Sir Henry 


Elliot, G.C.B. 
TurKIsH MARRIAGES VIEWBD FROM A HAREM, 
Adalet. 
THe IMPENDING FLECTIONS IN ENGLAND 
AmERiIcA. By Andrew Carnegie. 
Why I Swat Vore ror THE UNIONISTS :— 
1. By the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
By Professor Butcher. 
. By E. H. Carbutt. 
By H. N. Ham lton Hoare. 
. By John Glover. 
. By the Rev. Arthur Mursell, 
. By the Rev. W. H. Dallinger. 
By Professor G. J. Romanes, 
9. By T. W. Allies. 
10, By Aubrey de Vere, 


By 


AND 


DID one co no 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror JULY. 

THE PROTEST OF IRISH PROTESTANTISM. 
fessor A. V. Dicey. 

ULSTERIA AND HOME-RULE. 
terian Minister. 

THE Russian Crisis. By a Former Siberian Exile. 

SacERDOTALISM By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 

GENERAL Bootn’s Socian Work. By Francis 
Peek. 

ArE WE REALLY so Bap? 
Osborne Morgan, Q.C., M.P. 

ProsLeMs OF REPRODUCTION. By Professor Marcus 
Hartog. 

— Sones or France. By Eleanor C. 

rice, 

THE MIGRATIONS OF THE Races OF MEN. By 
James B. yce, M.P. 

THE BisHOP OF COLCHESTER AND THE Otp TESTA- 
MENT. Letters from Canon Cheyne and Arch- 
deacon Wi son. 


IsBisTeR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 


By Pro- 
By an Irish Presby- 


By the Right Hon. G. 


! Street, Covent Garden. 





SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHERS 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


, NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Damrett and Uruam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; Tue InrerRNaTIonaL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 





U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 921. JULY, 18 2. 23. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 





THE PROSPECTIVE DECLINE OF LANCASHIRF. 
THE JacoBITE LorpD AILESBUKY. 
Op ExecTions. 


By Andrew Larg. 

By Lord Brabourne, 

THE TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS IN » ODERN GREECE. 

Diana: THE HisTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKR. 

BritT1sH New Guinea as A Cotony, By H.O. Forbes. 

A June Mipsieut By Locu Brora. By Hugh Miller, 

Tue Great WaTER-CRESS TRAGEDY. 

Crown Princess STEPHANIE'S “ Lacroma.” 
Gerard, 

SIDE-LigHts ON Uaanpa. By the Rev. Horace Waller. 

THE CASE FOR THE GOVERNMEST, 


By E. 


WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





SCIENCE. 
JULY, 1892. 

Edited by D. HACK TUKE, M.D., and GEORGE H. 
SAVAGE, M.D. Price 3s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE AT THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF THE RETREAT, YORK: ITS OBJECTS AND IN- 
FLUENCE. By D. Hack Tuke, M.D. (With Plates.) 

INFLUENZA AND NEUROSIS. by Geo. H. Savage, M D. 

Somer Points CONNECTED WITH CRIMINALS, By 
John Baker, M.B. 

Pusiic ASyLUM DIETARIES: OUGHT THEY NOT TO 
BE MORE VARIED? By J. A. Campbell, M.D. 

INSANITY AND Divorce, By A. Wood Renton, Esq. 

GALL-STONES IN THE INSANE. By Cecil F. Beadles, 
M.R.C.S. 

Note upon H#MATOMA OF THE DuRA Mater. By 
Edwin Goodall, M.D. 

Hanspury v. Hansury: INSANITY AS A BAR TO 
DivoRcE.—ALLEGED IMPULSIVE INSANITY.— 
DeEMING’s APPEAL.—THE IRISH QUESTION. 


London: J. and A, CuurcuILt, New Burlington 
Street, W. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents. JULY. 2s. 6d. 


Tue APPEAL TO THE CounTRY. 
SUGGESTED BY COBBETT’S GHOST. 
Greenwood. 
A CRITICAL TaBoo, 
HistoricaL Rimini, 
Cesaresco. 
AuTuHoRs, INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATE :— 
1, A Repiy. By Walter Besant. 
2. A Resoinper. By a London Editor. 
PotynesiaAN Lasour Trarric. By Sir R‘chard 
Temple, G.O.S I., M.P. 
NEWSPAPER Coprricut. By Sidney J. Low. 
“*ComMON-SENSE AT Last.” By Colonel Howard- 
By W. Earl 





By Freder:ck 


By Andrew Lang. 
By the Countess Martinenco 


Vincent, C.B., M.P. 

Tue CANDIDATE FOR WesT Drum. 
Hodgson. 

AMONG THE Books. CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Waterloo 

Place, S.W. 





THE 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Contents. JULY. Price 22. 6d. 


. WHO ARE THE IrisH LoyaLists? By Thomas 
Scanion. 


i 


2. A MoHAMMEDAN ON MOHAMMEDANISM. By D, 
F. Hannigan. 

3. THe Ovp Irish PARLIAMENT. 

4, CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM. 

5. THe TYRANNY OF Canvassina. By Joseph J. 


Davies. 

s. A PLEA FoR Justice. By Warner Snoad, 

. THE Equity OF THE RuRAL WaGE Rare, 
Compton Reade, 

. THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM IN AMERICA. 

9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: —1. Science. — 2. 
Philosophy and Theology.—3. Sociology, Poli- 
tics, Voyages, and Travels.—4, History and 
Biography.—5. Poetry. 

10. THe Drama. 

London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C, 


By 


es) 








Pr'ce 6d.; by post, 7d. 
ATES and GROUND-VALUES : 

a Review of Mr. J. FretcHeR MOovULToON’s 
Pamphlet on the Taxation of Ground-Values, 
London: W. Ripeway, 162 Piccadilly. 


DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS, 
SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp COLLINS. 
With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER.—"' I have read 
portions taken at random here and there, and have 
found them very well dune.”’—Mr,. SPENCER, in 
Preface. 
WitiiaMs and NoraGate, London and Edinburgh. 


TILLIE’S ANNOTATED CATA- 
LOGUE of SCARCE and RARE BOOKS. 
Astrology, Magic, Emblems, Facetiw, Ancient Atlase, 
Manuscripts ; Works of Defoe, Burns, Spenser, Stirl- 
ing Maxwell, Walpole, &c.; Sir Walter Scott on the 
Drama (unpublished) Now Ready, 6d. free.—19 











George Street, Edinburgh. 
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POETICAL WORKS OF 
GEORGE FRANCIS SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG. 


New Fditions, uviformly bound, fcap. 8vo, cloth. 
POEMS: Lyrical and Dramatic. Third Edition. 6s. 
UGONE: a Tragedy. A New Edition. 6s. 
KING SAUL. (The Tragedy of Israel. Part 1) A New 


Edition. 5:3. 
KING DAVID. (The Tragedy of Israel. Part II.) A New 
KING SOLOMON. (The Tragedy of Israel. Part’ yA 


Edition. 6s. 
New Edition. 63, f 
A GARLAND from GREECE. A New and: Cheaper 
Edition. With Vignette, 7s. 6d. vill 
STORIES of WICKLOW. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
With Vignette, 7s. 61. 


ONE in the INFINITE: a Poem in Three Parts. 7s. 6d. 





VICTORIA REGINA et IMPERATRIX: a Jubilee Song 
from Irelacd, 1837, Fe:p, 4to, 2s. 6d. 


MEPHISTOPHELES in BROADCLOTH: a Satire (1888). 
4s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The LIFE and LETTERS of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 
With Portrait and Vignette, feap. 8vo, 72. 6d. 
EDITED BY SAME AUTHOR, 
The POETICAL WORKS of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 


New Edition, with Portrait and Vignette, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS and SKETCHES of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 
Feap. 8vo, ds. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


Just published, 8vo, pp. 672, price 182, 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER : 


REVIEW OF PUBLIC EVENTS AT HOME 


AND ABROAD 
THE YEAR 


FOR 1891. 

The first portion of this Volume (pp. 1-247) is devoted to a résumé of the 
Political History of England during the year 1891. The events of Parliamentary 
Life are noted, and the principal speeches summarized, Foreign and Colonial 
History are dealt with in pp, 248-456. In the Second Part a Chronological 
Summary is given of the principal events of the year, both foreign and domestic : 
this is followed by a Retrospect of Literature, Science, and Art, and an Obituary 
of Eminent Persons. A fall Index is added, which is an important feature of 
the book, and adds very materially to its value as a work of reference. 

*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1890 can still 

be had, price 183, each, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


’ 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JULY. 
MR. JULIET. By Mrs. ALFrep W. Hunt. Chaps, 19-21. 
HANWAY’S TRAVELS. By Austin Doxzson, 

TWO LEPERS, Ta. . , Tene 

BILL'S DONKEY. gs BY Murray Eyre. 

HAZE. By Dr. J. G. McPuerson, F.R.S.E, 
CRICKET and CRITICS. By Horace Hutcuiyson. 
IN PRAISE of OLD HOUSES. By Vernon LEE. 
HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris, Chaps, 8-9, 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JULY. 
Evrecy. By A.C. Swinburn e. 
NoNcONFORMISTS AND HoMe-RULE. By H. M. Bompas, Q.C. 
Some Recent Novets. By Francis Adams, 
Tue ReELIicious Wark ry Uaanna. By G.S. Mackenz'e, 
THE PROPOSED PAN-ANGLICAN Festivyat. By R. P. Rowe. 
Guy DE Maupassant. By Edward Delille. 
THE SERVANT QuEsTIoN. By Lady Jeune, ? 
Lorp TOLLEMACHE AND HIS ANECDOTES, By the Hon. Lionel Tollemache. 
THREE EssayEtres. By Coventry Patmore, 
MENTAL ImaAGery, By Alfred Binet. 
Early PARLIAMENTARY Days, By H. W. Lucy. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SaLvaTion Army. By Arnold White. 
Tue STRENGTH AND PROSPECTS OF UNIONISM IN IRELAND. By an Irishman. 
OoRRESPONDENCE :—THE E1GHT-Hovurs System 1n GAsworks, By George Livesey. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts, 
Lirge Swimming-Bath, 250 Rooms,—Tariff of MANAGER, 


————_____ 


NEW PUBLICATION BY MR. GLADSTONE 


SPECIAL ASPECTS of the IRisq 


QUESTION: a Series of Reflections in and since 1888 
Collected from Various Sources and Reprinted. By the Right 
Fon. W. E. Guapstone, M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


URRAY’S HANDBOOK for NORWAY, 


New Edition. Thoroughly up to Date. Revised and almost 
Rpwritten by Tuos. Micueny, Esq., C.B., H.B.M. Consul at 
Christiania. An Appendix, with Cycle Routes and Vocabulary, 
is printed separately at the end. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE 





TER - CENTENARY CELEBRATION, 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 





To be completed in 2 vols. 8vo. 

The HISTORY of CORNELIUS TACITUS, 
A New Translation of the Text, with Notes. By Ausrrr VW, 
Quitt, Trinity College, Dublin. Vol. I. contains Introduction 
and Books I. and II. Now ready, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


PLAYING-CARDS of VARIOUS AGES and 
COUNTRIES, SELECTED from the COLLECTION of 
LADY CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER. 

VOL. 2. 
ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH; DUTCH AND FLEMISH., 
With 144 Plates, folio, £3 13s. Gd. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


Y P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2% 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honse 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their owa 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent ov application. 


PSTATIRS_ and DOWNSTAITIBRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messra, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS... os ee = vve Ss 214,000,000 
THE 
anp GLOBE 


F, VERPOOL anp LONDON 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS .... or oe £3,159,829 
Hrap Orricrs: DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. CORNHILL, LONDON. 


TIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—OR ANNUITIES. 
All Participating Life Policies effected in 1892, at ANNUAL PREMIUM, 
will share in the profits of their class for TWO FULL YEARS, for the term 
ending 1893, Expenses moderate. Bonuses large. 








Please apply for Prospectus. 
Lonpon Orrices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 


— 
—=— 


NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “SpecTator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 











Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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THE 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.” 


Neady this day, price 15s net., aS anges in half-morocco, marbled edges, 
. net. 


Volume XXXI. (KENNETT—LAMBART) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


. 
Edited by AIDNEY LEERY ~‘N 
¥, blished on/Jannary Ist, 1885, aud; & farther Volume will be 
5 ideiaaeac issued Quarterly until = Goaspletion of the W. ork, P 
NOTE.—A New and Full Prospectus of “ The DICTIONA RY of 
NATIONAL BIOGR APHY;” with Specimen Pages, may ‘be had wpon 
application. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
2s. and 23. 6d. SERIES. 
Ready this day, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s ; limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy Tellet, 


Author of ‘‘ The Outcasts,”’ &. 


THYRZA. By George Gissing, Author of 


‘‘ Demos,” &c. Feap. Svo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s,; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 
[Just published. 


NEW NOVELS BY W. E. NORRIS AND 
S. BARING-GOULD. 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 

JULY contains the Opening Chapters of TWO NEW SERIAL 
CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,” by 
S. Barrna-Goutp, Author of * Mehalah,” &c.; and “THE COUNTESS 
RADNA,” by Ww. E. Norris, Author of “ Matrimony,” &c. Also the 
following Contributions:—‘* UNDER GREEN LEAVES.” By ‘‘ A Son or 
THE MaRsHES.”’—‘‘ REMINISCENCES OF CLERICAL DUTY.’—‘ THE 
LITTLE NAPOLEON OF CARIBOU.”—‘* HOME.-SICKNESS,.”—* OAK- 
CHESTS.” 


AT ALL tieanamenaal § NEWSAGENTS’. 


SMITH, ELDE R, and 0. 15 Waterloo Pla ace, § Ss. Ww. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN and CO. have just 
Novel by JESSIE 


Author of ‘Spoken in 


STORIES, viz. :—‘* MRS. 


Price SIXPENCE. 


_ London : 


published a New 


KRIKORIAN, 
Anger,” “A Knave and a Fool,” entitled 


A DAUGHTER OF MYSTERY, 


NOW AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
By FERGUS HUME. 


The ISLAND of FANTASY. By Fergus 


Home, Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of a Hansom-Cab,” ‘* Monsieur Judas,” 
&e, 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 3is, 6d. 


By the AUTHORS of ‘“‘ PAUL NUGENT.” 


NO COMPROMISE. By Helen F. 


HETHERINGTON and the Rev. H. Darwin Burroyn, Authors of “ Paul 
Nugent.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 31s. 6d, 


‘The novel is one of conspicuous power. The narrative is rich in inci- 
dent. The dialogue is always clever, never dull,’’—Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION of Mr. C. J. WILLS’ NEW NOVEL. 


HIS SISTER'S HAND. By C. J. Wills. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 
** We can only advise novel-readers to take their fill as soon as may be of 
the feast provided.”—Athenzum, 


By CLARA LEMORE. 


A COVENANT with the DEAD. By 


Ciara Lemore, Author of *‘ A Harvest of Weeds.”’ 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 
price 3ls, 6d, 


“ Really an admirable novel of its kind...... a thoroughly workmanlike 
and satisfactory performance.’”’—Spectator, 


GRIFFITH FARRAN and CO., 39 Charing Cross Road, London; 
AND AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED,.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


MR. GIFFEN’S NEW BOOK, 


The CASE AGAINST BIMETALLISM. By 
ROBERT GIvFEN, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 





Feap. 4'0, 500 Copies only, L5s. net, 


SIX MONTHS in the APENNINES; or, a 


Pilgrimage in Se.rch of Vestiges of the Irish Saints in Italy. With numerous 
Illustrations of the Architecture, Seulptures, Paintings, and Personal Relics 
connected with trem. By MARG ARET Stoxes, Hon, M. RT. A., &c., Author of 
“Early Irish Architecture,’”’ Editor of Lord Dunraven’s “ Notes on Irish 
Architecture,’ &c, 


Large post 8vo, 53, 


POETS the INTERPRETERS of THEIR 


AGE. By Anna Swanwick, Translator of “‘ Zischylus,” “ Goethe’s Faust,” &c. 


“Deals with all the various periods and writers with a rare freedom from 
bias, and an impartial appreciation of their essential characteristics, which 
should make it a safe sketch- -map of literary history.’’-—Daily Chronicle, 


Crown 8vo, Illusirated, 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOLS and MASTERS of FENCE, from 


the Middle Ages to the End of the Kighteenth Century. By Earrton CasTLr, 
.A., F.S.A. With Reproductions of Old Engravings, and complete Biblio- 
graphy. New and Cheaper Kdition, thoroughly Revised, 


NEW EDITION, UNIFORM with ‘SHORTER POEMS,” fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Also, 150 Copies on hand-made paper, demy 12mo, 5s. net. 


ACHILLES inSCYROS. By Robert Bridges. 





Emall crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


UNIFORM with the NEW HALF-CROWN EDITION of Mr. LANG’S WORKS. 


HELEN of TROY: a Poem. By Andrew 


Lana. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with Additional Notes. 





To be completed in 5 vols. feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. each. 
NOW FIRST ADDED to ‘‘The ALDINE POETS.” 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. A New 


Edition, with Memoir by H. Buxton Forman, Vols. I. and II. now ready, 
A Large-Paper Edition (150 Copies only) will also be published. 


Now ready, price 12s. 


THEORY of NUMBERS.—Part I. By G. B. 


Matuews, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


(Cambridge: DrrGuTon, Bett, and Co.) 


Price 33, 6d, 


The MUTUAL INFLUENCE of MUHAMMA- 


DANS and HINDUS in LAW, MORALS, and RELIGION, during the 
Period of Muhammadan Ascendency. Conside ered with § cial Reference 
to ben Prospects of Ultimate Fusion. By F. W, Tuomas, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 


(Cambridge: Dereuton, BELL, and Co.) 





Price 2s. 6d. 


PSALM CX. Three Lectures, with Notes, 
by Joun Suarpe, D.D., Rector of Elmley Lovett, formerly Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 

‘It is by far the best reply from the Conservative side to the Radical asser- 
tions of certain critics...... The notes are a valuable addition to an excellent little 
work,”’—Record, 


(Cambridge: Drtauton, Bett, and Co.) 


FOURTH and REVISED EDITION, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


RAMBLES in SEARCH of WILD FLOWERS, 


and How to Distinguish Them. By Maraaret Puves, Author of *‘ Rambles 
in Search of Flowerless Plants,’’ “‘ British Graszes,” &, With 96 Coloured 
Figures and numerous Cuts. 


Feap. 8vo, Is, 


HEALTH and HOLINESS. An Address 


Read at a Meeting of the Cambridge Ladies’ Discussion Society, November 
6th, 1891. By Frances Power CosBE, 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Small post 8vo, 5s. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. The Original Text of 


Part I. With a Literal Prose Translation, Explanatory Notes, and Appendices 
by the late A. Haywarp, Q C. Carefully Revised throughout, with Intro- 
duction, by C. A. Bucnuetm™, Ph.D., Professor of the German Language and 
Literature at King’s College, London. 


Vol. II., completing the Work, 3s. 6d. 


The SERAPION BRETHREN. Translated 


from the German of E. T. W. Horrman, by Lieutenant-Colonel Ewrne, 
A.P.D., Translator of J. F. Richter’s “ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces.” 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS, 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 


Just published, THIRD EDITION, Revised and Corrected throughout, with 
Marginal Analysis, and an Index of Subjects and Proper Names. In 5 vols. demy 
80, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, price £4 4s, ; and in half-morocco, price £5. 


The DIALOGUES of. PLATO>~ Translated 


into English, with Amalysisyand Introductions, by B. Jowerr, M.A., Master 
of Balliol College, Regius’ Professor of Greek in the Ugiversity of Oxford, 
Doctor of Theology in the University of D toen. 


OTHER WORKS BY PROFESSOR JOWETT. 
The REPUB of: PLATO: Translated 


into English, with Analysis an@-Introduction, Medium 8vo, price 12s. 6d.; 
half-roan, price 14+, 


The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. Translated 


into English, with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices, 
Medium 8vo, 2 vols., price 21s. 


THUCYDIDES. Translated into English, 


with Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 32s. 


COMPLETION of WILKINS’ EDITION of **CICERO de ORATORE.” 
Book III. just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 63. 
(Book I., 7s. 6d.; Book II., 5s.; the Complete Work, in 1 vol., 183.) 


M. TULLI CICERONIS de ORATORE. 


With Introduction and Notes by A.S. WixkErns, Litt.D., Professor of Latin 
in the Owens College, Manchester, &c, 


FOURTH EDITION, Revised, 8vo, cloth, price 183. 


CICERO. — SELECT LETTERS. With 


English Introductions, Notes, and Appendices by ALBERT WaTsON, M.A. 


NEW EDITION, Revised, and in part Rewritten, crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by C. H. Pearson, M.A., and HERBERT A. 
Srrone, M.A., LL.D. 





Just ready, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 23, 6d, 


CICERO.—PRO MILONE. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by A. B, Poynton, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Hertford College, Oxford. 


HISTORY AND LAW. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 8s, 6d. 


The SONG of DERMOT and the EARL. 


An Old French Poem, from the Carew Manuscript No. 596 in the Archi- 
episcopal Library at Lambeth Palace. Edited, with literal Translation and 
Notes, a Fac-simile and a Map, by Gopparp HENRY ORPEN, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

**At the moment when many--politicians on both sides of the Channel are 
stra‘ning every nerve to end English rule in Ireland, an Irish scholar, Mr. 
Goddard Orpen, has given to the world the first translation of perhaps the very 
earliest account of the English conquest of that island.’’—North Star. 





In 3 vo's. demy 8vo, half-roan, price £3 3s., with 14 Maps. 


The LAND-SYSTEMS of BRITISH INDIA. 


Being a Manual of the Land-Tenures and Systems of Land-Revenue Adminis- 
tration prevalent in the several Provinces. By B, H. BapEN-POWELL, O.I1.E., 
F.R.S.E., M.R.A.S, 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, price 36s., with Maps and Illustrations. 


LANCASTER and YORK: a Century of 


English History (A.D. 1399-1485). By Sir James H. Ramsay of Bamff, 
Bart., M.A. 
“It bids fair to be a monumental work on English history.”’"—Daily Telegraph. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s, 


SOHM’S INSTITUTES of ROMAN LAW. 


Translated (from the Fourth Edition of the German) by J. C. LEDLIE, 
=— M.A. With an Introductory Essay by EpwIN GRUEBER, Dr, Jur., 
A. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


The CONTRACT of SALE in the CIVIL 


LAW. With Reference to the Laws of England, Scotland, and France. By 
J. B, Morte, D.C.L, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s, 


The LAW and CUSTOM of the CONSTITU- 


TION. Part II. The CROWN. By Sir W. R. Anson, Bait , D.C.L. 
A New Edition of Part I, PARLIAMENT, is in the Press for early publication. 
“ A valuable and comprehensive work.”’—Times, 


FULL CATALOGUE OF CLARENDON 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Recently published. 
SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, price 16s., with a Portrait, 


ISAAC CASAUBON, 1559-1614. By Mark 


Patfrtison, late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


In 2 vols, medium 8vo, half-roan, with a Fac-simile, price 23s, 
*,* Uniform with Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s Edition of Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson,” 


LETTERS of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
Collected and Edited by GEorcE Birxseck Hix, D.C.L. 


** Of the editing and snnotation generally no praise could be too high.”—Scots. 
man, “ Excelent reading.”’—Standard. ‘Full of charm.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


** Will be the standard edition of Johnson’s Letters,.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 


NEW VOLUME OF “RULERS OF INDIA.” 


Just published, crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK: and the 


Company as a Governing and Non-Trading Puwer. By DEMETRIUS Boutcer. 


ENGLISH. me 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


BUNYAN.—The HOLY WAR, and The 


HEAVENLY FOOT-MAN. With Introduction and Notes by MaBet Peacock, 








UNIFORM with BUNYAN’S “ HOLY WAR,” with ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. (reduced from 6s.) ; 
in parchment, 43. 6d. (reduced from 63.) 


BUNYAN.—The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


GRACE ABOUNDING, and A RELATION of HIS IMPRISONMENT. 
Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by Epmunn VenaB_es, 
M.A. With Illustrations, 


Vol. I., crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, price 73. 6d. 


SWIFT: SELECTIONS from HIS WORKS. 


Edited, with Life, Introduction, and Notes, by Henry Craik. 
a II., completing the Work, is in the press, and will be published very 
shortly. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 103. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR: Logical 


and Historical. By H#nry Sweet, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. PartI INTRO- 
DUCTIUN, PHONOLOGY, and ACCIDENCE. 


SCIENCE, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Second Volume now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 
(Vol. I., crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d.) 


ESSAYS upon HEREDITY and KINDRED 


BIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS. By Dr. Aveust Weismann, Professor in tho 
University of Freiburg-in-Breisgau. Edited by KE. B. Poutton, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S.; SELMAR ScH6nLAND, Ph _D., Hon. M.A. Oxon. ; and 
A. E. Surpcey, M.A., F.L.S. 
“The most important contribution to speculative biology which has been 
made since the ‘ Origin of Species’ was published.”—Guardian (on the First 
Edition). 





THIRD EDITION, 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, price 323. 


A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and 
MAGNETISM. By James Crerx Maxwet, M.A., LL.D. D..L., F.B.S. 


*,* A Supplementary Volume, by Professor J. J, THomson, is in the press 
for early publication. 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 16:, 


SPECIMENS of OLD FRENCH (IX.-XV. 


Centuries). By Paget J. Toynbper, M.A, Balliol College, Oxford, With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


The BOOK of ST. BASIL the GREAT, 


Bishop of Ceesarea in Cappaitocia, on the HOLY SPIRIT. Written to 
Amphilocbius, Bishop of Iconium, against the Pneumatomachi, A Revised 
Text, with Notes and Introduction by C, F. H. Jounston, M.A. 





Just published, THIRD EDITION. 
Revised and Improved, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 61. 


A TREATISE on the USE of the TENSES 


in HEBREW, and some other Syntactical Questions, By Professor 8. R. 
Driver, D D. 


PRESS PUBLICATIONS POST-FREE. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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